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Public Documents* 


Adelaide R. Hasse, chief of Public documents’ 
department, New York Public library 
The attitude of the average librarian 

today toward documents is that of the 

paleontologist toward structural zodl- 
ogy before the study of constructive 
anatomy had been formulated. The 
peculiarity of documents, as books, is 
their relation one to another; losing 
sight of which, and holding in our hand 
only a minute fragment of a complex 
whole, is it to be wondered at that we 
encounter puzzling obstacles’ There 
are, then, two alternatives for the libra- 
rian facing the question of public docu- 
ments; she must either become a stu- 
dent of the constructive anatomy of 
civic administration, or she must be 
content to confine her use of docu- 
ments, as fragments, to an exhibition 
of them together with her other speci- 
mens of literature on her cabinet 
shelves. Perhaps if, when speaking of 
public documents, we did not lose sight 
so absolutely ot the fact that docu 
ments are but an expression of govern- 
ment, government in the abstract, not 
only of the United States government, 
we might be in a position more readily 
to appreciate their significance. If we 
but remembered that organized gov 
ernments, such as ours is today, had 
existed before 1789, and that the history 
of unorganized government follows 

closely the inception of the family as a 

unit of society, and that so soon there- 

after as the art of preserving records 
by graphic means was invented public 
documents came into existence, we 
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would have an inkling of the immensity 
of the study of public documents. A 


royal Assyrian proclamation, inscribed’ 


on stone, is a public document; a Chi- 
nese ordinance, passed thousands of 
years ago, providing for the establish- 
ment of the vast system of public roads 
of that country, is a public document; 
a Phoenician wax tablet containing a 
tariff schedule is a public document; 
Egyptian hieroglyphics decorating the 
walls of a tomb and representing a 
regal decree make in effect a public 
document. 

Public documents exist wherever 
civic organization has taken place ina 
civilization having invented the art of 
graphic expression. As in the nomen- 
clature of every other social develop- 
ment, so we have in that of public docu- 
ments a reminder of their evolution, 
notably in the Pipe rolls of Great Brit- 
ain, about the true origin of which there 
is a division of opinion, it being main- 
tained on the one hand that these early 
finance reports were so called because 
the accounts, or rolls, like a pipe or 
conduit, encompassed the income and 
outgo of the country’s wealth, and, on 
the other hand, it is maintained that 
they received the name because the ac- 
counts were inscribed on huge skins 
and were rolled up when not in use, 
representing in contour a pipe. In 
France the repository of government 
archives is today called Trésor des 
charts, which was the name the old 
kings who lived in the saddle gave to 
the name of the coffer holding the royal 
seal and official parchments, and which 
they carried about with them from bat- 
tle to battle. 

Without going beyond the era of or- 
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ganic administration, beginning in 1789, 
the complexity of the construction of 
the study of public documents may be 
illustrated by the fact that there are in 
existence today 35 federal publishing 
bodies other than that of the United 
States; and that there are 743 local pub- 
lishing bodies other than the half hun- 
dred American commonwealths; and 
that there are 153 colonial publishing 
bodies other than the three American 
colonies; and of municipal publishing 
bodies the name is legion. The extent 
of the study may be further illustrated 
by the statement that each one of these 
36 federal bodies, and 743 local bodies, 
operates upon practically the same po- 
litical basis. They are all agreed as to 
an organic act, which they publish and 
call a constitution, the result of the 
study of which is called constitutional 
history; they all promulgate certain 
decisions for the public welfare which 
they call laws, the result of the study 
of which is called the study of com- 
parative legislation; they are all con- 
ducted by a representative body, the 
result of the study of whose delibera- 
tions is called parliamentary history. 
To administer the provisions of the 
representative body each of these 36 
federal, 793 local, and 1% colonial go - 
ernments has instituted a relatively 
similar system >f executive offices, the 
result of the study of which is called 
comparative administrative law. 

A collection of public documents 
may then be either legal, and contain 
only the laws of one or more govern- 
ments, or it may be parliamentary, and 
contain only the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings of one or more governments; 
or it may be administrative, and con- 
tain only the executive reports of the 
administrative departments of one or 
more governments. An administrative 
collection again may be further subdi- 
vided, for it may be the purpose of its 
promoters to collect particularly the 
literature on the economic interests of 
civic administration, or on the pruden- 
tial interests, or on the protective inter- 
ests. So you may have libraries which 
are strong in financial and commercial 
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reports of one or more governments; 
libraries which are strong in insurance 
reports, education reports, reports on 
penal institutions of one or more gov- 
ernments; or libraries which are strong 
in reports on the preservation of public 
health; the improvement of public com- 
fort by the maintenance of good roads, 
good lighting, perfect sanitation, estab- 
lishment of parks, etc., of one or more 
governments. 

Looking, then, at the question of 
public documents as it is related to the 
work of the American librarian, I may 
be permitted here to make again the 
statement, that we will continue to ex- 
perience difficulty in the handling of 
these documents so long as our con- 
ception of their relation to government 
in general, and of the relation of any 
one document to the organization of 
the country publishing that document is 
notclear. It is not atall necessary (but 
it would be well) that we have an inti- 
mate knowledge of the intricacies of 
political administration; a general un- 
derstanding of the fundamental princi- 
ples, however, is necessary in order to 
handle documents satisfactorily. 

The universal comment of librarians 
concerning documents is: Here we have 
all this valuable material stowed away 
and no one can get at it. Every day 
brings us more. Of course, not know- 
ing what it is, we must keep all that 
comes until we do find out what it is. 
And then the greatness and the glory 
of the country is expatiated upon be- 
cause it overwhelms a great and glori- 
ous people with a wealth of valuable 
literature. Of course, theoretically, it 
is very fine to know that our country is 
so generous in distribution of valuable 
literature that there is not a school 
child in the land that cannot have a 
Smithsonian report, so that it may write 
a composition on Indian mounds, etc. 
The idea of the provision for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge among its people by 
a government is very beautiful; but in 
this particular instance, viz., the means 
by which this diffusion is brought about, 
there is another side to the question. 
Imagine a storehouse of books at the 
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present moment more than twice as 
large as the Wisconsin Historical so- 
ciety’s library, and being augmented at 
the ratio of 500 per cent every six years; 
imagine such a collection broken up 
every year among 540 libri ries, which 
have, in the first place, no voice whether 
to take or leave, and, in the second 
place, no choice whatever in what to 
take or leave, and, in the third place, 
they are left to defray the entire ex- 
pense of the preparation, storing, and 
care of this unsolicited gift, and you 
have a general picture of a government 
depository. At the time of the fifty- 
sixth congressional session the distri- 
bution to depository libraries equaled 
§27v. a year to a library, eating up on 
an average of g6 feet of shelving. The 
larger proportion of depository libra- 
ries are libraries of between 10,000 and 
25,000v , 20 per cent are libraries of 
under §000v., sacrificing 96 feet of shelv- 
ing a year. Has it ever occurred toa 
librarian of a library, say of 2000v., sup- 
ported by the town, say at $900 or $1000 
a year, to question the propriety of ask- 
ing the town to pay storage and service 
for practically useless material ? 

Has the solution never suggested it- 
self to you? Have you never thought 
that if you were given the option of 
selection the effect desired might be 
attained with far greater satisfaction? 
Have you ever questioned the reason 
of the present system of maintaining 
federal warehouses at local expense? 
Is the compensation for you adequate? 
All these are pertinent questions to the 
librarian, and they touch the very heart 
and core of the so-called ‘‘vexed ques- 
tion.” 

To keep alive the present system of 
distribution the Americin government 
maintains today the largest printing 
plant in the world, costing $5,300,000 a 
year, the salaries alone amounting to 
$3,750,000. 

The annual report of the secretary of 
agriculture for 1900 alone cost $148,000; 
1600 people were employed at a total 
amount of $91,200; 500,000 copies were 
printed, requiring 3700 reams of tco-lb. 
book paper 24x38 inches; 590,000 
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pounds of 48-lb. machine finish paper 
24x38 inches; 20 barrels of flour, 3500 
pounds of glue, and 700 packages of 
gold leaf costing $4000. 

The point is, does this enormous 
amount of money expended on the part 
of the federal government, together 
with the expenditure for maintenance 
on the part of the local warehouse, rep- 
resent in all cases an expenditure wisely 
directed? You are not interested in 
documents, you are interested in a 
quantity of material foisted upon you 
which is in your way, which you hesi- 
tate to return to its donor, about the 
unquenchable source of which you are 
very much in the dark, and it is your 
complacency in permitting yourself to 
remain in the dark on this subject that 
has now resulted in the ‘vexed ques- 
tion of public documents.” It is not 
the large libraries, with facilities, that 
are perplexed by the problem; but it is 
the small library, with limited means, to 
whom this indiscriminate, continuous 
donation is an embarrassment. The 
incongruity of a system that will give to 
a library of 300,000v. the same service 
that it gives toa library of 3000v. is too 
evident to be commented upon. There 
is no relief for you unless you take the 
initiative step to bring about a change 
in the law providing for uniform dis- 
tribution’ based upon proportional rep- 
resentation. So long;as you are con- 
tent to rest under thé operation of this 
law, so long will you continue to have 
with you the vexed question of public 
documents. There is no solution pos- 
sible so long as the law as it stands to- 
day continues in operation. The service 
to libraries should be graded, suitable 
to the demands of the library, and 
should be based upon geographic rela- 
tion. You observe I do not so much 
advocate retrenched distribution as 
rational distribution. 

Second only to the method of distri- 
bution in causing annoyances to libra- 
ries is the method of “make-up.” As 
you know, the government issues two 
editions of its publications, the congres- 
sional, or sheep, and the department, or 
cloth edition. Both of these editions 
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are on the list sent to depositories, and 
this duplication embarrasses you with 
the question of whether to keep both 
editions intact, and so maintain a du- 
plicate set of little used material, or 
whether to keep only one, and if only 
one, which one? This is not a question 
which ought to come to you at all. In 
only the rarest of cases are you called 
upon to readjust a set of private publi- 
cations to meet conveniences of shelv- 
ing. Documents, if issued for use by 
libraries, should be issued in customary 
library editions, and should be held sub- 
ject tothe demand of alibrary. I have 
not decided in my own mind whether I 
would recommend the abstraction from 
the sheep set of all reports other than 
committee reports, memorials, petitions, 
etc., printing them in a bureau edition, 
and distributing them in this form to 
depositories, and reserving the collected 
committee and other reports from gen- 
eral distribution, or whether it were best 
to continue a congressional edition, as 
it is made up today, and depositing this 
in eight or ten of the largest libraries 
over the country, and distributing only 
the department and bureau reports to 
libraries. Asarule itis not the depart- 
ment and bureau reports that are as 
much in demand ina library where docu- 
ments are used at all as it is the current 
committee reports upon questions be- 
ing now discussed in congress. These 
it is which the college library and the 
larger public library wants as soon as 
they can get them, and these it is which 
are served to them at the longest possi- 
ble interval of time. 

It is, then, the present system of dis- 
tribution and the present system of 
make-up which are the real causes of 
your difficulty in handling public docu- 
ments. If you are seriously inconven- 
ienced, and find that you are struggling 
under a burden unjustly imposed upon 
you, you have several alternatives— 
you may ask to be relieved of all de- 
pository designation; in this case you 
would need to make application to your 
representative for all documents of 
which you wanted a copy, and vou 
would stand a reasonably certain chance 
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of getting as much as would be good 
for you; or you might address a remon- 
strance against the imposition to your 
representative, asking him to refer it to 
the library committee. It is possible 
that a number of such remonstrances 
might bring about a hearing on the 
question before the committee, and the 
determination of the distribution revert 
to the librarian. The superintendent 
of documents has at present no author- 
ity to issue documents to libraries gen- 
erally on selection, and under the code 
you must take all or nothing. The 
matter of cataloging public documents, 
were the distribution and make-up sim- 
plified, would be attended with no more 
difficulty than is the cataloging of any 
corporation publication. 

I do not want to give you the impres- 
sion that I undervalue or under-appre- 
ciate the public documents, for I do not. 
Asa class of books it is by far the most 
important in existence. Public docu- 
ments are the record of the birth of 
history. All over the world, for hun- 
dreds of years, countries have been oc- 
cupied in keeping these birth records, 
and a library of today having the means 
to collect a set of these birth records, 
would raise a monument more magnifi- 
cent-than any ever erected. Bancroft 
has very eloquently expressed himself 
onthis subject. He says: It is because 
God is visible in history that its office 
is the noblest except that of the poet, 
and, The natural sciences catch nature 
at work; but history, reclining in the 
lap of eternity, sees the mind of human- 
ity engaged in formative efforts, pro- 
mulgating laws, organizing common- 
wealths, constructing sciences. Of all 
pursuits that require analysis, history 
stands first. But public documents in 
general, as reflecting this conception of 
history, and public documents as seen 
only from the point of view of the in- 
cumbent of a United States government 
depository, are two different points of 
view. 

The mere fact that among American 
librarians the term “public documents” 
has come to signify only the publica- 
tions of the United States federal gov 
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ernment is a commentary. on the enor- 
mity of the incubus; for if you really 
regarded public documents as having 
the great value which you only assume 
they have we would have a larger num- 
ber of perfect files of state documents 
and of city documents. A public docu- 
ment does not lose historic value merely 
because it is not a public document of 
the United States federal government, 
and I venture to say that those public 
libraries, supported by public taxation, 
which have a file of the town docu- 
ments, or even an attempt at a record 
of what constitutes such a file, is very 
small in number indeed. 

ifyou are really interested in public 
documents, in your library, and in your 
community, there is no one piece of 
work you could do which would fur- 
ther all these interests more than the 
beginning at once of the collecticn of 
a file of your town documents. There 
is ina city no more appropriate place 
than its public library for sucha collec- 
tion, and no more worthy work for a 
public librarian to have accomplished 
than to be able to bequeath to a city a 
record of its official life. City officers, 
are, as a general thing, very negligent 
about preserving files of office reports, 
but by constant inquiry at the city of- 
fices, rummaging in second-hand shops, 
dunning newspaper offices, making 
friends with the old inhabitants, you 
will set to work mysterious forces which 
presently will materialize in the begin- 
nings of a collection of city documents. 
There are public library trustees who 
are prone to frown at first upon such a 
suggestion, but who, when the collec- 
tion has been enriched by a gift or two, 
may be detected, when touring a visit- 
ing trustee over the library, saying to 
him: Yes, and this little book belonged 
to Mr Blank, who has lived here for 30 
years, and who found it among his 
father’s books. Noone else here seems 
to remember having seen a copy. It 
is an original print of the first town 
charter. You see we have had it spe- 
cially bound. Our librarian is much 
interested in completing this collec- 
tion. 
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Library Post and the Librarians 


The recent national meeting at Mag- 
nolia, Mass., was much the largest ever 
held, the attendance being reported at 
over 1000. At oneof the most crowded 
sessions of the week both sides of the 
library post question were presented, 
and it was plainly stated that the presi- 
dent, and several influential members, 
had strongly opposed it on the theory 
that the state should not do for people 
what they might do for themselves, and 
that it was not right for taxpayers of 
one community to furnish books which 
were mailed to readers in other states. 
In answer it was made clear that every 
argument advanced against the library 
post applied equally to public libraries, 
and that of all people who should be 
expected most warmly to support the 
new movement, the national library as- 
sociation should be first, as its purpose 
was to secure “‘the best reading for the 
largest number at the least cost,” and no 
intelligent person questioned that in 
order to do this it was necessary to util- 
ize cheap postage and rural free deliv- 
ery. Thé desire was expressed to know 
how the audience felt, and every person 
was requested to indicate his attitude 
by a show of hands. The vote for 
pound rate postage for public library 
books was so nearly unanimous, that 
not one had the courage to show his 
hand when the negative was called for. 

A vote was immediately passed in- 
structing the chairman, Melvil Dewey, 
director of New York state library, and 
Sec. F. A. Hutchins, of the Wisconsin 
library commission, to submit the facts 
and the votes to the council at its final 
meeting, with the earnest request that 
the movement should be officially sup- 
ported by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. This was done, and after a 
presentation of the objections, in which 
the opponents had every opportunity 
to bring up all the arguments they 
could against it, the resolution to give 
the movement cordial official support 
was carried with only two or three dis- 
senting votes, thus assuring the official 
support of the organized librarians. 
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The Bibliography of the Civil War 


Frank Barnard Heckman, Germantown branch 
Free library of Philadelphia 


A distinguished general officer of the 
American civil war asked what was the 
best history of the great struggle, re- 
plied: The best has not yet been writ- 
ten. 

What he doubtless meant was, that 
we were still viewing things at too close 
range to paint a harmonious picture; 
that we needed to get farther away to 
have the focus that would bring out the 
just proportions; that the historian must 
use the broad-angled lens, cleared of 
the cloud of passion and sectional pre)- 
udice, before he could write large and 
fair—that, in short, he must be a mas- 
er of chiaro-oscuro, like Rembrandt or 
Correggio, and such a master had not 
yet set his hand to the task, nor could 
he until the mellowing influences of an- 
other generation had done their work. 
But if attitude and temper and time 
and view-point seem to forbid, there is 
no lack of material, and what this ma- 
terial is, with some hint as to its qual- 
ity, this article will attempt to indicate, 
in the hope that it may be of some help 
to fellow librarians who are attempting 
to improve their bibliographical knowl- 
edge, and have not had time to special- 
ize it in this particular direction. 

A full list, or anything approximating 
to it, could not be given; that would be 
the function of a large and elaborate 
catalog, and even if it could be crowded 
into the limits of a magazine article, 
would only serve to bewilder, by its in- 
finity of detail, and defeat, besides, the 
object of this article, by submerging 
the salient points that it is alone valu- 
able for a library worker to know. 

Abraham Lincoln, a history, by Nic- 
olay and Hay, is perhaps one of the 
books that the coming historian of the 
civil war will consult as frequently, and 
with as much confidence, as any of the 
sources of information. It is almost 
encyclopedic in its comprehensiveness, 
and is carefully written. Supplement- 
ing it, may be cited, Chittenden’s Rec- 
oHections of President Lincoln and his 


administration; Blaine’s Twenty years 
of congress. 

For the causes and reasons of the 
conflict, and the northern view of its 
political phases, Wilson’s Rise and fall 
of the slave power in America, Greeley’s 
American conflict, and Draper’s Amer- 
ican civil war, are invaluable, though 
care should be exercised against plac- 
ing too much reliance on those parts of 
Greeley and Draper devoted to military 
narrative—neither of these gentlemen 
were military critics and erred in im- 
portant details. 

Coming to the war itself, no library, 
however small, should be without, A 
bird’s-eye view of the civil war, by 
Dodge. It is compact, complete, intel- 
ligible to the lay reader, and its criti- 
cisms, though trenchant, compel acqui- 
escence. Not the least of its merits 
are the simple little maps, which illu- 
mine the text, a rara avis in the map 
line. 

Unfortunately the two great co6r- 
dinated, continuous works on the op- 
erations of the various armies were not 
completed, death calling their authors 
away in the midst of their tasks. 

The civil war in America, Compte 
de Paris, is one of these. Its delinea- 
tion of the terrane of the theater of war, 
rivers, railroads, etc., and its chapters 
on the military spirit and aptitudes of 
the Americans, as shown in previous 
wars, are admirable; indeed the whole 
book is delightful. But despite his 
effort to be fair the Frenchman shows 
a strong bias for the north, and is too 
apologetic of McClellan. 

John Codman Ropes, the author of 
the other uncompleted history—Story 
of the civil war—although not a soldier 
is much more accurate. His critical 
and analytic sense has been unsurpassed, 
if indeed equaled, by any other military 
historian. It isa source of great regret 
that he was unable to carry the “story” 
beyond the battle of Murfreesboro. 

Scribner’s series, Campaigns of the 
civil war, though not continuous, each 
campaign by a different author and in 
a separate volume, are in every way 
excellent. Each of the dozen or more 
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little blue volumes was placed in com- 
petent hands, and the whole series has 
been edited with fidelity. 

Possibly the best of them all is, The 
Virginia campaign of 1864-1865, by Gen. 
A.A. Humphreys. The general was a 
brilliant administrative and fighting 
officer, and is exact and luminous as a 
writer. He fairly takes rank with Na- 
pier. 

Battles and leaders of the civil war, 
published by the Century company, is 
the best ot the collections of personal 
narrative. It covers 250 and upward 
articles, and has the advantage of be- 
ing written by actors on both sides. It 
gives an opportunity of looking at 
things from many different view- points, 
and a chance for drawing comparisons. 
Another volume might have been added, 
for those who have stil! another story 
to tell, for with all the effort toward 
completeness some topics are inade- 
quately, or at least partially, treated. 
The illustrations are beyond reasonable 
criticism. 

The civil war papers, published under 
the auspices of the Loyal legion, are 
excellent for the student of special 
topics, and to these might be added, 
The Confederate soldier during the 
civil war, made of short articles by 
leading Southern officers; published at 
Louisville. 

In the memoirs, those of Gen. Grant 
have taken precedence by reason of 
their breadth of treatment and candor, 
and with them go those of the Sher- 
mans, General and Senator, Sheridan, 
and Charles A. Dana. In the same 
class, and yet, despite the apparent par- 
adox of the statement, not in the same, 
is Military reminiscences of the civil 
war by Cox. This book in its own field 
is unique. It is calm and judicial. It 
treats of what the author saw for him- 
self and the comments seem based on 
ample evidence. Its notable points are 
its account of how green volunteers 
were “licked into shape”; the flood of 
light it lets in on McClellan’s West Vir- 
ginia campaign, Burnside’s part at An- 
tietam, and what has not been enough 
emphasized, the same general’s mas- 
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terly generalship against Longstreet 
in the Knoxville campaign. All in all 
it is a superb contribution to the litera- 
ture of the great conflict. 

In another group should be included 
Swinton’s Army of the Potomac, and 
Decisive battles of the civil war, and 
Fiske’s The Mississippi Valley in the 
civil war. Swinton’s books are com- 
pact and well suited to the general 
reader, while Fiske’s is a consistent 
and complete account of how after 
campaign and struggle the great river 
came, finally, “to run unvexed to the 
sea.” 

Crane’s Red badge of courage has 
been much vaunted as a picture of the 
private soldier, but a distinguished 
western soldier has more properly char- 
acterized it asa libel on him. It is an 
ingenious piece of word paiating, noth- 
ing else. The Song of the Rappahan- 
nock, Dodd, and even Recollections of 
a private, Goss —lacking in literary fin- 
ish as it does-—are both truer pictures 
of the rank and file. Dodd’s is of par- 
ticular merit. 

Allied to these, though somewhat 
different and on a broader plane, are: 
Porter’s Campaigning with Grant, For- 
syth’s Thrilling days in army life, and 
Rev. H. Clay Trumbull’s War memories 
of an army chaplain. 

The Great commander series cover 
the biography section admirably. Spe- 
cial mention should be made of Ford’s 
Gen. Sherman and Michie’s McClellan. 
Michie's book isa finality. Michie was 
a fine theoretical and practical soldier, 
and a friend of McClellan. The book 
disposes of any claims that general may 
have had to a mastery of grand tactics 
and strategy, though freely praising his 
ability as an organizer. While severe 
it is gentlemanly. McClellan’s own 
story should be put on the list if an 
edition could be issued with his per- 
sonal letters expurgated. They are 
pitiful, and painfully exaggerate his de- 
fects of character. Van Horne’s Gen. 
George H. Thomas should be edited, for 
its matter is valuable, but the manner 
is too flamboyant for a sturdy matter- 
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of-fact soldier like The rock of Chicka- 
mauga. 

On the confederate side the leading 
works are: Jefferson Davis, The rise 
and fall of the confederate government; 
Longstreet’s From Manassas to Appo- 
mattox—a strenuous book, that caused 
a good deal of controversy among the 
Southern veterans; Wise’s charming, 
The end of an era; Henderson’s Stone- 
wall Jackson; Collard’s Two histories of 
the confederacy; Sinclair’s Two years 
on the Alabama; Mosby’s War remin- 
iscences; Stephens’ War between the 
states; The confederate states of 
America 1861-(865, a financial and in- 
dustrial history of the South during 
the civil war, Schwab; History of the 
confederate treasury, Smith; Life of 
Gen. Forrest, Wyeth, and the biogra- 
phies given in the Great commander 
series. All these are meaty and well 
worth careful reading. 

One must not overlook the official 
records of the war; they are a mine of 
information, well indexed and with cap- 
ital maps. 

No children’s histories of the war, 
that I know of, are worthy shelf space. 
Without mentioning any titles, it may 
be said of them, in the mass, that they 
are inaccurate in statement and florid 
and exaggerated in tone. 

Poetry and fiction, strictly speaking, 
cannot have a place in the bibliography 
of any historical subject, and yet they 
cast so many side lights on these times 
of stress and trial that they may not be 
omitted without loss. 

Of the poetry, I note Whitman’s 
Captain, oh my Captain; Julia Ward 
Howe's Battle hymn of the republic; 
Buchanan Reid’s Sheridan’s ride; Whit- 
tier’s Laus Deo; Lowell’s Commemora- 
tion ode; Thompson’s High tide at Get- 
tysburg. There are others, of course, 
but these seem to be broadly charac- 
teristic of the best. 

In conning over the historical fiction 
of that era one easily recalls: The new 
Timothy; His majesty, myself; Town- 
send’s Katy of Catoctin; Churchill’s 
The crisis; Owen Johnson’s Arrows of 
the Almighty; Cable’s Cavalier; Page’s, 


Red rock, and the volume of short sto- 
ries, entitled, Burial of the guns; Miss 
Ravenal’s Conversion, De Forrest. 

Finally, Poole’s index will give an 
ample field for investigations on this 
subject, and among all the infinity of 
magazine matter, none is more impor- 
tant, or, in fact, quite so important, as 
the Reconstruction series in last year’s 
Atlantic—there is, in fact, nothing to 
be compared with them. 

Space, if no question of going too 
much into minutiz, precludes any men- 
tion of the regimental histories—there 
are over 350; they supply a valuable 
means of checking dates, verifying 
events and names, and besides, one of 
especial worth in libraries in locations 
where the commands were recruited. 
The official records, published by the 
states, are extremely useful. Those of 
New Jersey, running away back through 
the revolution, are the most complete. 


As We Were Saying 


When knighthood was in flower Rich- 
ard Carvel met Janice Meredith In the 
palace of the king. Presently they were 
joined by Hugh Wynne and A little girl 
of old Philadelphia, who told them all 
about The adventures of Francois in 
The tower of Wye. 

A visit was proposed to The melon 
farm, where Yeoman Fleetwood was 
spending A solitary summer. 

The gentleman from Indiana rode by 
on a Cycle of Cathay; Dr North and 
his friends, who were among the party, 
said they'd like To have and to hold 
The fortune of a day. The Darlingtons 
of The house of Egremont played The 
first violin in the Heart of the ancient 
wood. The old gentleman of the black 
stock and The children of the Ghetto 
did a Day’s work. A woman tenderfoot 
went From India to the planet Mars. 
The queen of the Adriatic began The 
reign of law with The man that cor- 
rupted Hadleyburg, while The idiot at 
home was responsible for the Break up 
of China. 
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How Should the Program for a State 
Library Association be made up 
to be of the most use to the 
Librarians of Small 
Libraries ?* 


Ida F. Farrar, City library, Springfield, Mass. 


The small library, as used in this con- 
nection, contains anywhere from 200v. 
or less to 10,cOov.or more. In spite of 
the increasing number of graduates 
from library schools those in charge of 
the smallest libraries, with salaries vary- 
ing from $5 to $100 a year, are, and will 
continue to be, untrained people. They 
need, then, three things which the 
meetings of a state library association 
can give them: inspiration, a concep- 
tion of what they may accomplish with 
the means at hand, and practical help 
in matters of detail. These we will 
consider in our study of the make-up 
of the program. To rightly under- 
stand this bit of neatly folded and 
printed slip of paper we must go back 
to the program-maker, who, tor the 
sake of convenience, we will assume is 
the secretary,and a woman. [She will 
usually have the advice of the execu- 
tive committee along general lines, but 
the following of details and, often, the 
suggesting of subjects will fall upon 
her shoulders | The secretary conse- 
quently will be chosen not only be- 
cause of her executive ability, but be- 
cause she is sympathetic and tactful. 
She will make a study of the small li- 
brary and its possibilities and try to 
put herself in the place of every libra- 
rian she meets, from the busy house- 
keeper, who, to answer a request fora 
book has to leave her cooking at a crit- 
ical point, or the baby just as he is fall- 
ing asleep, to the trained librarian of 
10,000v., housed in a beautiful memo- 
rial building. 

Both of these people are types in 
every group of small libraries. The 
program-maker will, either through 
correspondence or personal visits—the 
latter are preferable—make herself ac- 
quainted with library problems in the 


* Paper read at Magnolia at A. 1... A. conference, June 
18, 1902. 
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town where the next meeting is to be 
held. As these are likely to be the 
problems of other towns she will ar- 
range for the discussion of at least one 
of them. [For example: Spruceland 
needs a reading-room; the librarian 
and the minister are keenly alive to the 
need; the next meeting of the club is 
tobe held there. The tactful secretary 
sees the opportunity to bring the mat- 
ter before the people. Another town 
of about the same size has a reading- 
room. The librarian there can tell how 
it was established and how it is main- 
tained; another can discuss the relative 
merits of periodicals; another, the mat- 
ter of discipline; the minister may speak 
of the value of a reading-room in the 
community as a moral power—and all 
this planned at an hour in the afternoon 
when townspeople can be present, the 
librarian having previously advertised 
the meeting well. It is quite possible 
that a reading-room will be established 
in Spruceland as the result of this meet- 
ing..| The program-maker will not 
only visit the place of meeting, but sur- 
rounding towns, for every state meet- 
ing must be to some extent a sectional 
meeting, since distance and irregularity 
of trains willseldom permit attendance 
from all parts of the state. If the sec- 
retary is the kind of person I have de- 
scribed she will not begrudge a part of 
her vacation for these trips. She will 
not only come into close touch with 
people engaged in library work, but 
will also visit ministers, teachers, and 
school superintendents, and will seldom 
meet with any difficulty in enlisting 
their services. She will keep a list of 
these people, and whenever a meeting 
is held in their vicinity will invite them 
to be present and speak. 

As to the program itself, once a year 
at least, probably at the annual meet- 
ing, if the attendance is largest then, 
should come an inspiring address. 
Some minister who is known to be al- 
ways bright and helpful will give it, and 
with a little explanation as to what is 
wanted will choose his own subject and 
treat it as he likes. He will impress 
his audience, those both in and out of 
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the profession, with the utmost respect 
for its high calling. 

The librarian of a small country li- 
brary recently wrote the president of a 
club, saying: We have $100 a year to 
expend for books; I have notices of 
12,000 books sent me yearly, all of 
which are said to be valuable to any li- 
brary; how am Ito choose’ Here isa 
chance for the library club to help, for 
it is a problem which comes to all its 
members. They may all be invited to 
contribute to a list of 100 of the best 
books of the year, to be discussed at 
the mid-winter meeting, the time when 
there is the greatest output of books, 
and when libraries are purchasing. This 
list may be annotated and printed, just 
before the meeting, in some local paper, 
and reprints made so that each person 
present shall have a copy. This book 
talk may be a yearly feature. The 
other subjects should be, so far as pos- 
sible, along lines which members of the 
club have suggested. These sugges- 
tions may come in answer to a call on 
the program or as the result of the per- 
sonal observations of the secretary or 
president intheir visits In making up 
subjects avoid those which involve fine 
technicalities of detail; the Pratt or 
Albany graduate has no need of them, 
the busy housekeeper will only be be- 
wildered by them. [A discussion of 
the classification of music, for instance, 
which had a perfectly legitimate place 
on the recent program of a club com- 
posed for the most part of large libra- 
ries, would be utterly out of place on 
the program of a club composed of 
small country libraries.] The compar- 
ing of notes as toa simple plan of clas- 
sification, the repairing of books, the 
making of a book, the best methods of 
binding—these are all practical topics 
for any library, and hence for the small 
one. Leave plenty of time for discus- 
sion. 

If the subject of the Relation between 
the school and the library is on the pro- 
gram, it will be worth while to devote 
half, or even the whole, of one session 
to it. Ask the school superintendent 


of that group of towns to close the 
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schools tor a half day and be present, 
and lead the discussion from the stand- 
point of the school. The teachers will 
all be present, and if any have made a 
point of interesting the children in 
books be sure that she tells how she 
did it. 

If the secretary does not know of the 
work of the teachers in question, let 
her invite one from another locality 
whose work she does know. A libra- 
rian will open the discussion from his 
standpoint. Some of the older pupils 
in the school will be invited and some- 
one who understands children will speak 
to them on What we may discover in 
books. 

A teacher who attended such a meet- 
ing recently, said: If school institutes 
were as interesting as this library insti- 
tute has been I should not dread them 
so. Suppose the subject of the Rela- 
tion between the Sunday-school library 
and the public library be suggested. 
The secretary will write to a number 
of towns asking questions as to the 
condition of the two and the practica- 
bility of their working in common. 
Prominent Sunday-school workers will 
be invited to be. present, and one of 
their number to lead the discussion 
from that side, the librarian of a public 
library from her viewpoint, and as a re- 
sult of the vigorous discussion which 
will follow a union of the forces of 
both libraries will be brought about in 
many towns. The program-maker has 
seen how much more good may be ac- 
complished by the library in every town 
by the distribution of books through 
branches’ She asks a librarian who 
has met with success in this matter to 
come to the next meeting and tell how 
she did it. Letters are sent out two 
weeks before the date set, asking ques- 
tions like these: 

Have you any branch libraries? 

Who takes care of them? 

How many books do you send? 

How often do you exchange them? 

What is the nature of the community 
to which you send them? 

Do the people appreciate them? 

Will you not take part in the discus 
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sion of branch libraries,-appointed for 
the next meeting of the club, telling 
such facts as these questions call for, 
and any other interesting ones in your 
experience? 

[ This will insure discussion and be 
likely to result in the establishment of 
branch libraries. | 

As to the personnel of the program, 
reference has already been made to se- 
curing the services of ministers and 
teachers. Trustees need to be inter- 
ested. They are likely to be promi- 
nent men and women in the town, and 
ready speakers. Plan subjects some- 
times with especial reference to them, 
such as: How trustees may help or 
hinder. Get hold of the shy people, 
such as the librarians of small libraries 
are liable tobe. Find the lines in which 
they have achieved some success and 
ask them to talk or write along these 
lines. If they are too timid to do that, 
ask them to take some part in a discus- 
sion, taking care to tell them they will 
not be formally called upon. 

A word as to the division of time in 
the arrangement of a program. A 
morning and an afternoon session of 
about two hours each is a comfortable 
division. Ten or fitteen minutes in the 
morning before the session opens gives 
people an opportunity to greet each 
other. If there must be an address of 
welcome let it be short—not a rehearsal 
of the history of the town and the li- 
brary since the beginning. A strong 
speaker at the beginning and another 
strong one at the end seems to givea 
sense of firmness. It has been proved 
over and over again, that the life of a 
meeting such as we are considering is 
in the discussion, well conducted, of 
course; the getting hold of theories 
and experiences of a number of ‘people. 
Hence, too many subjects should not 
be introduced. A new secretary is li- 
able to be worried for fear that the 
material will not hold out. She needs 
to learn that too many courses spoil the 
digestion; that plenty of good, whole- 
some food of only two or three kinds 
is good for the mind inthe case in point, 
as well as the body. 
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An hour and a half is usually long 
enough for dinner and sociability, and 
a visit to the library, which should al- 
ways be arranged for. Visits to out- 
side objects of interest, such as mills, 
are usually distracting, take valuable 
time, and are made more out of a feel- 
ing of obligation to those entertaining 
than from any real desire to see the 
place in question. Plan to close early 
enough to gather up the impressions 
of the day. That is the time to begin 
to find out whether the program has 
really been of use or not, and if a few 
words of criticism are borne to her ears 
the program-maker is not discouraged, 
but adds them to her Notes gathered 
from experience. She learns to study 
people, conditions, time, and place, but 
most of all she learns by experience, 
for— 


Experience, joined with common sense, 
To mortals is a providence. 


The handbook of library organiza- 
tion, compiled by the Library commis- 
sions of Minnesota, Iowa, and Wiscon- 
sin, is one of the best handbooks for 
those starting libraries that has yet 
been issued. Every phase of the sub- 
ject, theoretical and practical, is cov- 
ered by writers fully acquainted with 
the matters under discussion, and the 
result is a handbook well deserving of 
its name, which should be in the hands 
of everyone uncertain of how to pro- 
ceed in any phase of library adminis- 
tration. 


The Craftsmen for September is an 
unusually good number of that fine pub- 
lication. The article on the Ruskin 
cross is a valuable and interesting con- 
tribution which librarians will find use- 
ful for reference. The Craftsmen is one 
of the magazines which librarians should 
try to circulate, that its spirit—pleas- 
urein labor,’ particularly in handicraft, 
may spread more widely among the 
people. It is published by the United 
crafts, Eastwood, N. Y. $2 a year. 
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Home Delivery of Books* 


The delivery of books at the houses 
of readers is a new feature tried in a 
few libraries. The committee has re- 
ceived reports on the subject from Mil- 
ton, Somerville, and Springfield, Mass. 

In Springfield Mr Dana made the ex- 
periment of sending in April, 1go1, 1200 
circulars, offering to deliver books at 
the door to all cardholders in a house- 
hold once a week for 10 weeks, upon 
payment of 5c. per week—not per vol- 
ume delivered. nor per individual, but 
sc. per household. One hundred and 
twenty households, representing an av- 
erage of three borrowers each, paid for 
the delivery, and about 222v. were is- 
sued weekly. Nearly 50 per cent of the 
subscribers were not previously users of 
the library. The receipts were $6 per 
week, and the cost to the library for 
horse hire, and the services of a high 
school boy, amounted to nearly $10 per 
week. 

The next autumn 1I000 circulars were 
sent out, offering to continue the home 
delivery at the rate of 8%3c. per week 
Less than 60 households subscribed, 
and the number decreased by May 1, 
1902,to 32. The receipts the past year, 
therefore, have ranged from a maxi- 
mum of o480‘ t minimum of $2 56 
per week, and the cost has averaged 
from $3.75 to $4 weekly, including $2 
per week for horse hire. This latter fig- 
ure represents the cost of the delivery 
proper, and does not include the ex- 
pense of sending circulars and lists of 
books, or of looking up and charging 
the books. 

The percentage of fiction issued in 
this way has been somewhat higher 
than that at the library. The most fre- 
quent complaint was caused by the fail- 
ure to get the book desired, especially 
the new novel. Generally, when unable 
to fill an application the library chose 
a volume as a substitute, and many read- 
ers left to the library the selection of 
bookstobesent. This gives the library 
a valued opportunity to distribute good 


*From report of committee gn library administration, 
read at Magnolia, Jnne 18, 1902. 
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literature, but the reader is not always 
satisfied, and the labor involved is a 
very considerable item. 

In Somerville Mr Foss began, last 
October,a system of home delivery con- 
ducted by schoolboys, usually twice a 
week. Each boy has assigned to hima 
district containing about 3000 inhabit- 
ants, and this he is expected to canvass 
thoroughly, and to deliver and collect 
books at 2c. per volume the round trip. 
This fee he pockets for his labor, and a 
good boy should earn about $1.50 per 
week. Thus the library is not involved 
in the scheme financially, but must de- 
vote much time to organizing and super- 
vising arrangements, and selecting and 
managing the boys. Between 200 and 
300v. are delivered weekly, and the char- 
acter of the literature is about the same 
as that issued at the library. Mr Foss 
regards the experiment as a success, 
since the home delivery reaches per- 
sons not previously library patrons, car- 
ries books to the bookless, and develops 
a taste for reading among the illiterate. 

In Milton Miss Forrest began Jan. I, 
1902, a system of home delivery cover- 
ing sections of the town remote from 
the library, which is paid for by the li- 
brary without any charge to the bor- 
rower. Amanis hired to make the de- 
livery on Thursday of each week for $5 
a delivery, with the understanding that 
the price is to remain the same should 
the number of books to be delivered in- 
crease. The messenger serves about 
eight hours per week, and, of course, 
distributes call slips, bulletins, fine no- 
tices, etc. The delivery has increased 
from 25 to 8ov. per week, making the 
cost now about 7c. per volume, and fic- 
tion is only 62 per cent of the issue. 
The home delivery, Miss Forrest states, 
has increased the circulation and the 
number of cardholders, and has reached 
many residents of the town who have 
never before used the library. 

These are the facts so far as ascer- 
tained. Your committee is unwilling as 
yet to pronounce an opinion, but think 
the association should give careful con- 
sideration to the matter with a view to 
weighing the pros and cons, and de- 
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termining whether the advantages of 
greater convenience to readers and of 
interesting persons not previously using 
the library outweighs the disadvantage 
of losing the benefits derived by the 
reader from visiting the library itself. 


Expenditure of Library Funds 


W. H. Brett, librarian of Public library, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


I often see the question raised as to 
the proper proportion of expenditure 
for books and for maintenance in a pub- 
lic library. 

Public libraries are usually supported 
by a tax, the proceeds of which are to 
be used for all purposes; that is, for the 
current expenses of operating the li- 
brary and for the purchase of books. 
Now in the case of a library which 
possesses a collection of books and the 
equipment for using them, good busi- 
ness sense dictates clearly that enough 
of the money be spent to make all the 
books already on hand available, that 
rooms be opened and made comfortable 
areasonable number of hours each 
week, and that sufficient intelligent and 
skillful library attendants be provided 
to classify, catalog, and arrange the 
collection, and to give such service as 
shall make it as useful as possible to 
the community for which it is provided. 
What constitutes reasonable service 
varies greatly according to local condi- 
tions. It may bea little collection of 
books in a village, open only one or 
two days a week, and served by some 
intelligent volunteer, or poorly-paid li- 
brarian, who makes zeal, individual 
study, anda knowledge of books a sub- 
stitute for training and experience; or 
it may be a city library, open 14 hours 
a day on six days of the week and some 
portion of Sunday, and served by a 
staff of trained and experienced peo- 
ple, but in either case the solution is the 
same. 

The practical way is to appropriate 
at the beginning of the fiscal year a 
sufficient amount for expenses through 
the year, economically administered, 
but with a margin for unforeseen con- 
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tingencies, and let the remainder con- 
stitute a fund for the purchase of books. 

This amount available for books will 
vary from year to year if the annual in- 
come varies; it will decrease as the li- 
brary grows, and its use increases, unless 
its income can be proportionally in- 
creased. It will usually be smaller than 
would be expected by those who have 
no familiarity with library methods and 
management, and no understanding of 
the work necessary to make a library fill 
its measure of usefulness. One item 
of expense is often overlooked; that is, 
the cost of cataloging and preparing a 
new book for use. It will be a source 
ot astonishment to those who are not 
familiar with this to know that accord- 
ing to the best estimates the expense 
of preparation equals 25 to 50 per cent 
of the cost of the book, and therefore 
in making appropriations for the pur- 
chase of books this addition must be 
made to the allowance for their ex- 
pense. From the foregoing it would 
seem that there is no logical proportion 
to be fixed in most public libraries be- 
tween the cost of operating expenses 
and expenditure for books. The only 
logical relation is between expenditure 
and returns; that is, coes the library 
give sufficient service to- the com- 
munity? Does it réigér full’value for 
the expense of operating it? And, on 
the other hand, are the book purchases 
economically made, and is full value 
received for the money expended? 

I agree heartily with the opinion 
which has been expressed by an emi- 
nent authority, that in normal condi- 
tions a library will be able to spend 25 
per cent of its income on books, which 
is, as I understand, another way of say- 
ing that a library should have an in- 
come large enough to enable it to do its 
work and to expend 25 per cent of its 
income for books, and not that a library 
should spend 25 per cent, or any other 
fixed part of its income, for books at 
the expense of lessening the usefulness 
of those already on hand. Ifa library 
cannot spend a reasonable part of its in- 
come for books its income is too small, 
and should be increased. 
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THERE is much room for encourage- 
ment for all those who are continually 
trying to raise the standard of librari- 
anship in the work of the summer li- 
brary schools of the past summer. The 
writer had the opportunity, and what 
really was a pleasure, of visiting several 
of the schools, as has been the case for 
some years, and feels impelled to tes- 
tify to the earnest, efficient work car- 
ried on by them this year. The stand- 
ard is pretty well fixed now that only 
those who are already engaged in li- 
brary work shall be admitted to the 
summer school. This is an admirable 
decision, as it gives no onea false hope 
of becoming a successful library worker 
by easy means,or a short cut, and saves 
libraries from the danger of taking up 
persons not prepared sufficiently, led 
to it by the fallacious claim of being a 
‘graduate of a summer school.”’ Such 
a Claim is in itself acondemnation of the 
breadth of view of library work on the 
part of the one making it, and can only 
lead to his own undoing. In looking 
over the reports for the past summer, 
as they have been sent in, one is im- 
pressed with the opportunity for ad- 
vancement offered to librarians of the 
small libraries, and the consequent im- 
provement in methods and spirit which 
will result from attendance at the high 
class summer school. 


One of the best things done yet to 
advance the standard of librarianship 
among trustees and members of li- 
brary boards is the recent compilation, 
by W. E. Henry of Indiana State li- 
brary, of a pamphlet of 32 pages, con- 
taining expression of opinions by a 
number of librarians, many. of.whom are 
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the leaders in the library movement of 
today. The pamphlet is called Libra- 
rianship—what it implies, and contains 
standards of equipment that show high 
ideals in the minds of those into whose 
hands the library cause has been com- 
mitted. As secretary of the Indiana 
Library commission, and as one deeply 
interested in the progress of the work 
in that state, as evinced by his words 
and efforts to advance the standards, 
Mr Henry has been called on by those 
interested in libraries, and desiring to 
know more of what librarianship really 
implies, and he has taken this means 
of bringing together the testimony of 
such persons as Mr Dewey, Mr Dana, 
Mr Crunden, Mr Fletcher, Mr Putnam, 
Mr Anderson, and Mr Hutchins; Miss 
Hewins, Miss Plummer, Miss Doren, 
and others, in such a form that it is 
ready and convenient for those who 
may desire to know the opinions of 
such experts in the matter. The work 
is most commendable, and if a copy of 
this pamphlet could be placed in the 
hands of every library trustee ‘‘who 
does not know” it would certainly re- 
sult in a quickening of library interests 
among trustees in a way that would be 
of great benefit to librarians and libra- 
ries alike. 


Mucu is said, and needfully, of the 
importance of librarians regarding 
strictly business forms and engage- 
ments. But there would seem also to 
be need of trustees taking a higher 
view of their obligation in their con- 
tract with librarians than is manifest in 
the following incident: 

The librarian who had served with 
apparent satisfaction for several years 
in one of the best towns in I]linois left 
on her regular vacation of a month. 
She attended a board meeting just pre- 
vious to going, when nothing was inti- 
mated of achange. Within a few days 
of the time for her return she received 
the following notice: 

Owing to financial reasons, a majority of the 
board have decided not to employ you for the 
ensuing year, and by request of the board you 
are hereby notified of the same in advance of 
the regular meeting. 
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There is something brutal in such an 
action as this one, for which there is not 
the shadow of an excuse. The board 
insists that they are sincere in the rea- 
sons given for the dismissal. The query 
arises, however, if such a state of affairs 
would not be known one month before, 
when it was known that the librarian 
was leaving for a long journey? 

Boards are under obligation to tran- 
sact the business of the institution in- 
trusted to their care to the best inter- 
ests of their constituency, but nothing 
in that obligation excuses such meth- 
ods as were employed in the Illinois li- 
brary—such incidents make the saying, 
“training schools for trustees” seem to 
express a real necessity. 


OnE of the most interesting books 
on the communist movement of the 
past century is that recently published 
for the author, George B. Lockwood, 
by the Chronicle Co. of Marion, Ind., 
on The New Harmony communities. 
These were founded in southern Indi- 
ana in the first years of the nineteenth 
century by Robert Owen, William Ma- 
clure, Joseph Neef, Thomas Say, Rafin- 
esque, Lesueur, Troost, and the younger 
Owens, the greatest scientific center in 
America. What the Pilgrim fathers 
were to New England were these apos- 
tles of scientific truth and education to 
the West. 

Mr Lockwood has been a close stu- 
dent for the past 12 years of the work: 
of these great men, and gives to the 
public in the New Harmony communi- 
ties a most interesting history of the 
work to which they largely devoted 
their lives, and which has contributed 
largely to the progress of education and 
dissemination of knowledge through- 
out the whole country. 

The New Harmony communities 
reads like a romance. It is an exceed- 
ingly well told story, and holds one’s 
interest from start to finish with a strong 
hold on all the finer feelings, besides 
giving a broad view of community life. 
As the history unfolds intimate and in- 
teresting glimpses are given of many 
who sojourned in New Harmony for a 
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time, and whose names are well known 
to the student of sociology. Typo- 
graphically the volume is an exceed- 
ingly pleasing piece of work. Price, 
$2.50 postpaid. 


AN event of general interest to libra- 
rians is the celebration this month of 
the tercentenary of the Bodleian library 
at Oxford university. Oxford hada li- 
brary as early as the fourteenth century, 
a good collection presented by Duke 
Humphrey of Gloucester, but it was one 
of the first to suffer from the vandals of 
ultra-Protestantism under Edward VI, 
and the contents of the library were ut- 
terly destroyed and dispersed. In 16co 
Sir Thomas Bodley undertook to re- 
store and build up the library, which has 
since borne his name. In 1602 the li- 
brary of 2000 carefully selected volumes 
was opened with much ceremony. 

Sir Thomas’ interest never flagged, 
and at his death his considerable fortune 
was bequeathed to the library. In the 
meantime he gained many friends for it, 
and to the promise which he obtained 
from the Stationers’ company of Lon- 
don in 1610, that a copy of everything 
they published should always be given 
the library, has its growth been due. 

The library has long ago outgrown its 
quarters, and much of the value of the 
rare books and mss. it contains is lost 
on account of the crowded quarters oc- 
cupied. The very inadequate appropri- 
ation given the library neither provides 
for its proper care nor enables it to grow 
as it should. 

The American visitors to Bodleian at 
the time of the International conven- 
tion of 1897 were greatly astonished at 
the excellent work that seemed to be 
done on so small means, only £9000. 
This is made possible by the self-sacri- 
fice and devotion to the library on the 
part of the librarian, E B. Nicholson, 
who won both praise and deep regard 
from the visitors. It is to be sincerely 
hoped that the occasion of the tercen- 
tenary celebration will bring to light 
other friends like Humphrey and Bod- 
ley, so that the valuable collections 
may be properly cared for. 
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Books for the Blind 


Editor Pusiic Lisrarigs: 

Will you kindly give in your columns 
some information concerning books for 
the blind, where they may be obtained 
free of cost, and any other facts that will 
be helpful in gathering such a collec- 
tion? 


In answer totheabove inquiry we have 
gathered the following facts, which we 
hope will meet the needs of such a case: 

There are five systems of embossed 
print now most used by the blind: Amer- 
ican Braille, Braille, Line letter, Moon, 
and New York point. A library wish- 
ing to serve the greatest number of 
blind readers must provide the books 
in the types to suit the readers. The 
choice of type will, no doubt, be largely 
influenced by the system in use by the 
state institution forthe blind. Persons 
who are graduates from schools for the 
blind will, of course, read the type used 
in the institution in which they receive 
their education. The Free library of 
Philadelphia has on its shelves books 
in all these five types above mentioned, 
as the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
instruction of the blind has used differ- 
ent systems under different administra- 
tions. 

It is important to remember that the 
greatest proportion of blind persons 
become blind after the age of 40 years, 
and have, therefore, not received in- 
struction in the use of embossed type, 
as have children who have been blind 
from birth or during early childhood. 
Some of these older persons learn a 
point system readily; many of them 
never master any system. For such as 
“these, books in the Moon type must be 
provided. The Pennsylvania Home 
teaching society for the blind codperates 
with the Free library and pays the sal- 
ary of a teacher, who visits the blind in 
‘their homes and gives thém instruction 
in the use of the embossed type with- 
out charge. The characters used inthe 

Moon system are very large and coarse, 
and are readily learned. The system 
is not in use in the educational institu- 
tions for the instruction of children, as 
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a child’s touch is very sensitive, and has 
never been made callous from manual 
labor. 

The American printing house for the 
blind, Louisville, Ky., will send a cata- 
log upon application. When writing for 
the catalog specify the types— American 
Braille, Line letter,and New York point. 
The society for providing evangelical 
religious literature for the blind, 1122 
Chestnut st., Philadelphia, publishes 
The Sunday-school weekly in Line let- 
terand New York point. Josephine B. 
Cobb, 44 N. 4th st., Philadelphia, pub- 
lishes Kneass’s Philadelphia magazine 
for the blind in Line letter and the Point 
print standard in New York point print. 
The Christian record, Battle Creek, 
Mich, is published in both New York 
point and American Braille. Progress 
is a magazine in English Braille pub- 
lished by the British and Foreign blind 
association, 33 Cambridge sq., Hyde 
Park, London. The Hora Jucunda in 
English Braille is published by W. H. 
Illingworth, Royal blind asylum, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

Nearly all of the states have schools 
for the blind, and some of them sell 
books embossed for school use. The 
New York State library has published 
several books for the blind, which are 
sold at cost of production. 


H.H. Ballard, librarian of the Berk- 
shire Athenzeum, Pittsfield, Mass., has 
issued an excellent translation of the 
first six books of Virgil's Acneid through 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The transla- 
tion retains very largely the flavor and 
atmosphere of the original Latin verse, 
and will be a helpful thing for those 
students who, not reading Latin, would 
like to read the classic for the love of 
the story. 


The Monthly cumulative book index, 
published by H. W. Wilson of Minne- 
apolis, represents a helpful list for 
bookbuyers. The August number just 
at hand contains an author title and 
subject index of books published in 
America from January 1 to August 1. 
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Springfield (Mass.) List of Interest- 
ing Books 
Sports and pastimes—no. 1 
General, baseball, etc. 


Beard, D. C. American boys’ handy book. 

Bell, E.,ed. Handbook of athletic sports. 6v. 

Bingham, N. W. jr.,ed. Athletics and out-of- 
door sports. 

Camp, W. American football; and 

Deland, L. F. Football. 
Chadwick, H. Batting and base-running. 
Sports of American boys. 

Champney, J. D., and Bostwick, A. E., eds. 
Young folks’ cyclopedia of games and 
sports. 

Church, J. R., ed. University football. 

Games and sports for boys. 
Graham, P..A. Country pastimes for boys. 


Hutton, L. Other times and other seasons. 
Jones, L. E. Outdoor sports for boys (and 
irls). 


Morrill, J.,and others. Batting, pitching, etc. 

O'Reilly, J. B. Athletics and manly sport. 

Sargent, D. A., and others. Athletic sports. 

Shearman, M., and Vincent, J. E. Football; 
its history. 

Social sports; or, holiday amusements. 
Stagg and Williams. American football. 
Thompson, J. M., ed. Boys’ book of sports. 
Vassall, H. Football; the Rugby game. 
Winn, R.G. A. Boxing. 

Woglom, G. F. Parakites; a treatise on the 
making and flying of tailless kites. 


Cheering-up stories—no 2 


Carey, R. N. Aunt Diana. 
Halévy, L. Abbé Constantine. 
Harland, H. Cardinal’s snuff-box. 
Howard, B. W. Aunt Serena. 
One summer. 
Howells, W. D. 
Jacobs, W. W. 
Jerome, J. K. 


Chance acquaintance. 
Many cargoes. 
Three men in a boat. 


Jewett, S.O. Country doctor. 
Deephaven. 
John, E. Gold Elsie. 


Keith, A. Y. Hill-top summer. 

Litchfield, G. D. Little he and she. 

Matthews, B. Action and the word. 

Murray, D. C.,and Herman, H. The bishop’s 
Bible. 

Noble, A.S. Uncle Jack’s executors. 

Post, D. Dwellers in the hills. 

Preston, S. H. Abandoned farmer. 

Schultz, J. Story of Colette. 

Smith, F. H. Caleb West. 

Col. Carter of Cartersville. 

Smith, H. Doctor’s dilemma. 

Stockton, F. R. Casting away of Mrs Lecks 
and Mrs Aleshine. 

Swett,S.H. Field clover and beach grass. 

Swett, S.  Pennyroyal and mint. 

Walford, L. B. Baby's grandmother. 

Warner, C. D. My summer in a garden. 

Wiggin, K. D. Cathedral courtship. 
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Library Notes 


Melvil Dewey, director New York State li- 
brary 


022 Remodeling old buildings--In several 
cases an old church or other building 
has been remodeld into a library that in 
use has proved much more satisfactory 
than the majority of libraries built new 
from the foundation. It is said that one 
who makes over an old building spends 
as much as a new one would cost, and 
in the end has only a makeshift, and 
often this is true; but in some circum- 
stances a building standing on the li- 
brary site, or which can be bought for 
a fraction of its cost, will, in the hands 
of a wise librarian and architect, pro- 
duce for a given expenditure much bet- 
ter results than can possibly be had by 
starting anew In many cases a fine 
private residence is given for a library 
with the wish that the site, and, if prac- 
ticable, the building also, shall be used, 
because it will be more closely asso- 
ciated with the giver’s memory. With 
the hard business sense and the breadth 
of view that characterize all Mr Carne- 
gie’s gifts, he has said that if it were 
beyond question in any given case that 
better results for the public could be 
obtaind by buying and remodeling an 
old building, he would consent to have 
his money used in that way. The test 
to which he submits every question that 
arises is the greatest good of the peo- 
ple. Obviously there would be danger 
of abuse, and of the effort of interested 
parties to unload buildings which could 
be used fornothing else ata price higher 
than they would otherwise bring, if Mr 
Carnegie’s money could be used for the 
purpose; but with his liberality goes a 
business shrewdness which protects the 
public in getting the full value of his 
gift, for he consents to the use of an old 
building only in circumstances where 
experts in whom he has confidence 
prove that much better results can be 
obtaind in this way than by building 
anew. Library trustees would do well 
to be alert to the good of the commu- 
nity. 
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Western Library Meeting 
Madison, Wis., Aug. 28-30, 1902 


Wisconsin has taken the initiative in 
much of the library movement in the 
middle west in the last five years. A 
Library week, however, was originated 
in New York state, which stands with 
Wisconsin in continually moving up 
point after point toward the best there 
is in educational effort. That some- 
one else had started ‘Library week” 
did not deter that indefatigable enthu- 
siast, Miss Stearns, from trying the ex- 
periment in her section of the country. 
Accordingly, during the past summer 
she has devoted her efforts toward se- 
curing the benefits of such a meeting 
for the library workers of the west. 
The time chosen was at the close of 
the summer library school at Madison, 
Wis , where more than 100 library work- 
ers had gathered from first to last, thus 
giving a starter for a library meeting 
that contributed largely to results. 

The first session was held on Thurs- 
day a. m., August 28, and was called to 
order by J. I. Wyer, jr., of Nebraska. 
There was a goodly company present, 
the assembly room of the Historical so- 
ciety library building being well filled. 

Mr Wyer asked that the meeting be 
entirely informal, and that everyone 
present should feel responsible for its 
greatest success. 

Mr Hutchins, secretary of the Wis- 
consin library commission, welcomed 
the visitors to Madison He said Wis- 
consin had been helped so many times 
by library meetings outside the state, 
that its people were glad to offer a 
chance for help to others at this time. 

The paper of the session was pre- 
sented by Miss Hasse of New York, 
who had been in the Wisconsin summer 
school giving a course on her subject, 
Public documents (Miss Hasse’s paper 
will be found on page 355). At the 
close of the paper, which was listened 
to with the greatest interest, a discus- 
sion followed. Miss Hasse was very 


plain and explicit in answering ques- 
tions on the subject, and emphasized 
the point of treating a public document 
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as any other reference work in classify- 
ing and cataloging. 

A startling fact brought out in con- 
nection with the publication of docu- 
ments, and the lack of a system in con- 
nection with them in many ways was, 
that at one time when an order had been 
given for burning a lot of documents 
stored in a government basement the 
printing press was still running off the 
same documents every day. 

Miss Brooks of Carnegie library, 
Pittsburg, Pa., stated that the cards for 
the public documents’ material in that 
library were found to be of the best use 
in the public catalog, and a restricted 
circulation of the volumes was allowed. 

The delay in the receipt of the 
monthly catalog by libraries was de- - 
plored, as well as the present method 
of distribution to depository and other 
libraries. A committee of three—J I. 
Wyer, A. H. Hopkins, and Mary E. 
Ahern—was appointed to draft resolu- 
tions looking to the betterment of these 
conditions. 

Miss Marvin, library instructor of 
Wisconsin commission, spoke of the 
help to be had from the Monthly index 
and review, published in Washington at 
$1 a year, in keeping track of current 
documents. 

Miss Hasse was obliged to leave for 
the east in the afternoon, much to the 
regret of everyone, as her advice on 
the vexing question of public docu- 
ments is always helpful. 

Thursday afternoon the commission 
rooms in the capitol were open for the 
visitors, being beautifully decorated 
with golden-rod and autumn foliage, 
and the officers of the commission, with 
the young lady assistants, were most 
kind in showing the resources and ex- 
plaining the work of the commission. 
The punch bowl also came in for con- 
stant attention A large party also took 
the beautiful drive through and around 
the university grounds, following the 
lake, a pleasure which the visitors to the 
A.L.A. meeting in Madison in 1901 well 
remember. 

In the evening the Historical library 
and the university library staffs were 

















the hosts for a delightful reception in 
the beautiful reading-room of the His- 
torical library building. The beauty of 
this building, so strong, so pure, so im- 
pressive, seemed greater under the soft 
electric light than even in all its attract- 
iveness by day. A delightful evening 
was enjoyed and the hours sped away 
all too quickly in the pleasant inter- 
course between the visitors. 
Publisher, bookseller and librarian 

The meeting Friday morning was 
opened by A. H. Hopkins of Chicago, 
who, ina few pleasant words, introduced 
F. N. Doubleday of New York city, 
who was announced to speak on The 
relation of the publisher to the public 
as it is largely affected by librarians. 
Mr Doubleday’s address proved a good 
second for the entertainment offered 
by his business associate, W. H. Page, 
at Magnolia last June. There was such 
a commingling of wit and wisdom, tact 
and candor, fact and fancy, as defied 
one to follow Mr Doubleday’s talk with 
anything like a report, while many pres- 
ent who expected to gather from the 
subject as announced some idea of that 
vexed question forgot the purpose, and 
were only conscious at the close of a 
most delightful 40 minutes’ entertain- 
ment. They remembered a few telling 
phases, such as ‘from calf to customer,” 
but were no nearer a solution of the 
problem than before, unless it was a 
greater feeling of confidence that any- 
one who could beso delightfully charm- 
ing as Mr Doubleday could not be 
unjust and cruel even in a matter of 
selling books, and that if prices were 
higher it must be all right if so enjoy- 
ably presented. The presence of Mrs 
Doubleday, who is well known through 
her own efforts in a literary way, added 
to the charm of the occasion. If, as 
Mr Doubleday said, his first care was 
to get solid with the librarians, there 
was no doubt on that occasion that he 
had accomplished the purpose of his 
thousand-mile journey. 

There was some discussion of the 
quality of binding and paper used in 
book-making, and Mr Doubleday 
frankly said there wasn’t much of it, 
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as it cost toomuch. Miss McLoney of 
Des Moines said much of the offense of 
higher prices for books might be for- 
given if they were so made as to wear 
better than they do at present. 

The next was a paper by C. M. Roe 
of Chicago on the Bookseller and the 
librarian. He said that the bookseller 
was of great assistance to the librarian, 
and the two should work together. He 


‘defended the alleged ‘‘book trust,” and 


took occasion to score a Chicago morn- 
ing paper for its recent story on, The 
book trade has duplicate trust. He said 
that the Booksellers and publishers’ 
association did not exist for their own 
aggrandizement, but in order that each 
individual member may have an equal 
chance to secure a reasonable profit. 

The public will have to pay some- 
what more for its books, Mr Roe said, 
but can well afford to do so in consid- 
eration of the valuable public services © 
rendered by bookstores and booksellers, 
as well as by book publishers, in print- 
ing and selling annually thousands of 
informing and entertaining books. For 
many years this service has been ren- 
dered by the bookseller without suffi- 
cient remuneration. The speaker said 
that under the old system of discounts 
the booksellers were unable to make a 
fair and reasonable profit on their busi- 
ness. In conclusion he said: I have 
faith enough in the good nature and 
common sense of librarians, library trus- 
tees, and booksellers generally, to look 
forward to the day when both will be 
working harmoniously, each for the 
good of the other and for the benefit 
of the greatest book-reading and book- 
buying public the world hasever known, 
the American people, which they have 
the good fortune and exalted privilege 
of serving. 

Book-reviewing 

The last paper was read by Mrs M. H. 
Kinkaid of Milwaukee, on, The book 
review—its worth and worthlessness. 
It was full of sound doctrine, bright 
wit, and interesting information. Mrs 
Kinkaid spoke in part as follows: 

It seems presumptuous to speak to 
an assembly of librarians concerning 
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The worth and worthlessness of book 
reviewing. Librarians know more about 
the subject than any other class of per- 
sons in the world, and if a vote were 
taken probably there would be a una- 
nimity of opinion on the general use- 
lessness of what is nowadays called 
areview. The reviewer merely exam- 
ines the book as an apothecary analyzes 
a new drug; the librarian is like a phy- 
sician who must take account of its ef- 
fect upon those to whom it is admin- 
istered. 

The prolific output of books—-novels 
leading all other literary works in num- 
bers—has changed the position of the 
reviewer. Once upon a time the re- 
viewer was a personage of tremendous 
influence. A glance at any of our pe- 
riodicals of 30 or 40 years ago shows 
how seriously the reviewers once re- 
garded their profession, and how pat- 
ronizingly they treated those favored 
authors whom they condescended to 
notice. 

Until the latter half of the last cen- 
tury the book reviewer was a personage 
whose dictum did much to make or un- 
make ambitious authors. His person- 
ality was clothed in mystery. He was 
a critic in the full meaning of the word. 
But he is no longer a rara avis. His 
species has become as numerous as that 
of the English sparrow. He is not 
confined to the weekly and monthly 
magazines; his is not now the privilege 
of carefully weighing what he says. In 
order to keep up with the hundreds of 
books poured from the presses of the 
publishers he must work unceasingly. 

The multiplication of books and the 
increase of readers have so widened the 
interest in current literature that edi- 
tors have recognized that the up-to-date 
journal ought to be able to devote a 
column a day to books. The book col- 
umn has proved so popular that most 
great newspapers have weekly literary 
supplements. To these the leading 
authors of the day contribute essays and 
critical articles. Thus gradually the 
book reviewer or literary editor of the 
daily paper has come to have almost 





as great an influence as the editors of 
the literary magazines. 

The newspaper reviewer has much 
more space at his command than the 
magazine critic. He is supposed to 
know what will please the public, and 
the very nature of his work has com- 
pelled him to modify the old accepted 
style of review. 

He now and then has a sad time to 
prevent himself from being prejudiced. 
This is due totwo causes. One of these 
is the advance notice sent out by the 
publishers, and the other is to be found 
inthe author’s photograph. When the 
reviewer receives neatly printed slips 
announcing that Robert Hastings Jar- 
vis, whose career asa war correspondent 
has added to the fame he has achieved 
as a writer of short stories, is now wear- 
ing blue jeans on a summer vacation, or 
that Hattie Lavinia Reed, author of 
Singed cotton and Darts of Cupid, de- 
votes her leisure time to the care of an 
Angora cat, it is difficult not to be pes- 
simistic concerning the work of these 
authors. For weeks before a book 
comes from the press advance notices 
announce that Mrs Marie Billings Boggs 
has just completed a romance of the 
fifteenth century which surpasses in 
dramatic intensity anything previously 
written by this gifted author. 

The portraits also are nowadays more 
or less absurd. The woman who has 
written a philosophical novel appears 
photographed ina ball gown. The girl 
who has made a sensation by the writ- 
ing of a risque love story is represented 
as a modest, drooping-eyed maid with 
a tendency toward elbow sleeves The 
poetess who has written the most seeth- 
ing love sonnets proves to be a woman 
of too much avoirdupois. 

Some day perhaps our universities 
will have departments for the training 
of book reviewers, but until that time 
comes it is well to be to their faults a 
little blind, and to their virtues won- 
drous kind. 

F. A. Hutchins presided at the after- 
noon meeting. The discussion was 
along the line of the duties of library 
trustees. 
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Library trustees 


F. J. Finucane of Antigo, Wis., spoke 
of the Relation of the trustees to the 
city government. There must be ut- 
most harmony between trustees and 
the governing body of the city. Trus- 
tees are generally too busy to give much 
time to library ideas, and must be edu- 
cated by the librarian. They are de- 
pendent upon councils for support, and 
it is their business to report to the gov- 
erning body in sucha way as will secure 
sufficient aid. It is proper for trustees 
to influence the appointment of their 
colleagues so far as to prevent bad 
appointments, but it should be done 
with tact. Trustees should better ap- 
preciate their duty of attending board 
meetings. Waiting for a quorum is a 
deadly disease of library interest. 
Drones on boards should be dea!t with 
as drones in beehives, and be stung out. 
It is hardly ever worth while to make 
set speeches to councils, and a poor 
advocate will hurt any cause. The pub- 
lic should be taken into the confidence 
of the trustees; there is nothing in the 
duties needing to be covered-up, and 
all business should be done openly and 
above board. Mr Hutchins said a good 
law would be one making three absences 
from a board meeting equivalent to a 
resignation. W.J.Stevens of Marquette, 
Mich., gave hearty approval to the dis- 
cussion. 

Trained librarians 


Miss Hoagland of Indiana read a 
paper on the Value of trained librarians. 
She said in part: Industrially and com- 
mercially the United States leads the 
world. Its people must grow intellec- 
tually and spiritually in proportion, and 
this will be shown as we trace ourselves 
in literature. Libraries are educational 
institutions. Theyare affecting the peo- 
ple one by one, not by classes. Children 
are the most important part of the pat- 
ronage of alibrary. Only children can 
form the reading habit. An adult sel- 
dom forms a habit of growth. 

Libraries may be called continuation 
schools in which the people should find 
books and librarians’ helps. This will 
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require trained librarians, not mere cus- 
todians of books. A librarian should 
be the intellectual element of a com- 
munity; a fine personality, a comely 
face, taste in dress, tact in meeting peo- 
ple, and with a knowledge of books be- 
yond mere bindings andcontents. Trus- 
tees should choose librarians for their 
fitness. A knowledge of psychology 
and kindergarten methods is essential 
for the training of a children’s librarian. 

Librarians as a rule are poorly paid. 
They should be paid as much as can be 
afforded by the community, at least as 
much as the high school teachers. In 
a library with an income of $5000 the 
librarian’s salary should be from $goo 
to $1200 a year, the children’s librarian 
should receive from $45 to $60 a month, 
and an apprentice from $20 to $30 a 
month. 

Miss Hoagland called attention to 
the various schools where library train- 
ing might be obtained, and urged that 
librarians be required to pass an exami- 
nation and hold a certificate as a libra- 
rian, as teachers are now required to 
hold school certificates. 

Mr Rysdale of Marinette followed, 
giving a very clear account of the trans- 
formation of their library and reading 
public through the efforts of the trained 
librarian, Miss Elliott (Ill. 1901). 

H. M. Lewis, for many years a trus- 
tee of the Madison public library, spoke 
of the great reform that had been 
brought about in the Madison public 
library through the work of Miss Brown 
(N. Y. ’gg). 

Miss Williams of Neenah, Wis., gave 
an interesting paper on the principles 
that should be followed in the selection 
of books. Miss Williams’ paper will 
appear at anothertime in Pustic Li- 
BRARIES. 

Miss Turner of Oshkosh read a paper 
on How to extend the use of libraries 
through branches established in differ- 
ent sections of the territory to be cov- 
ered. 

Mr Lawson of Menashamadea strong 
plea for the opening of city libraries to 
the surrounding country. 

Friday evening a delightful excur- 
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sion by steamer around the lake was 
extended to the visitors through the 
courtesy of the Democrat Printing Com- 
pany of Madison, and at its close a 
social hour was spent at the Library 
house. Refreshments were served, and 
everyone enjoyed a delightful time. 
Library plans 

Saturday morning was occupied with 
an informal discussion of library plans. 
The first plan, that of the Beloit Public 
library, was shown and explained by 
Mr Patton of Patton & Miller. Criti- 
cisms were offered and quite a helpful 
discussion followed. 

The plans of the Racine Publiclibrary, 
by Messrs Mauran, Russell & Garden of 
St Louis, were shown by Miss Stearns, 
and excited much favorable comment 
from those present. Some amusement 
was afforded by the anxiety on the part 
of some of the librarians present as to 
lack of supervision of the loggia by the 
attendants in the library. 

Mr Bird of Wausaukee gave an ex- 
hibition of the plans of the library and 
social center which he has provided for 
the lumbermen of that town. In this 
are combined a smoking room, a lunch 
room, a reading-room and a writing 
room, all in the same building. The 
building is open seven days in the week 
and is highly appreciated by the lum- 
bermen of the town, who are not only 
constant visitors, but contribute books 
and other material to the enterprise. 

Mr Ferry, of Messrs. Ferry & Clas of 
Milwaukee, read an interesting little 
sketch on the Library beautiful, in 
which he outlined the principles which 
underlie such a work. Mr Ferry said 
that the art of building needs no de- 
fense, every race from low to high has 
the art in proportion to its civilization; 
buildings make for good in their way 
in proportion to their excellence. His- 
tory iswritin building. Libraries should 
make for higher life and increased hu- 
man happiness 

The plans of the proposed Stephen- 
son library at Marinette, Wis., were 
placed on the board and a good-natured 
broadside of criticism was poured upon 
them. The architect, Mr Patton of 


Patton & Miller, took the floor in de- 
fense of the situation, and cheerfully 
accepted many of the criticisms offered. 

A large number of plans of various li- 
braries were on exhibition in the assem- 
bly room. Among these the plans of the 
Stevens’ Point(Wis ) Public library were 
especially good, barring a few points. 

The committee on public documents 
then offered their report, and asked per- 
mission to submit it to the Public docu- 
ments department at Washington, D.C., 
before its final acceptance. The report 
which is suggested as a form for letters 
to be addressed to congressmen rec- 
ommends graduated distribution to 
designated depositories, privilege of 
selection by non-depository libraries, 
larger editions of monthly catalog and 
prompter issue of the same. The report 
was accepted and the committee given 
power to act as seemed best under the 
circumstances. Resolutions of thanks 
for the excellent program presented 
and the entertainment offered were pro- 
posed and voted. 

The formal session closed at noon on 
Saturday, but the afternoon was spent 
in the commission office in the further 
discussion of the plans of the public li- 
braries, the discussion of the extension 
of library commission work, and the 
raising of the standard of library school 
instruction. Much criticism was made 
on the course offered by the University 
of Chicago, and a committee consisting 
of J. I. Wyer jr. of Nebraska, A. H. 
Hopkins of Chicago, and F. F. Dawley 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was appointed 
to consider the subject and make a re- 
port in the library periodicals and in 
the commission bulletins of the condi- 
tions found, with whatever suggestions 
as might seem appropriate. 


A strong protest, citing place and 
page, has been issued by Rev. J. H. 
McMahon, director of the Cathedral 
library, New York, against the state- 
ments in Appleton’s encyclopedia and 
atlas concerning Roman Catholic ten- 
ets of faith, customs, and adherents. 
The protest is addressed to librarians. 
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National Educational Association 
Library section 


The annual meeting of the Library 
department of the National educational 
association was held in the University 
library at Minneapolis, Minn., July 10 
and 11. There was a large attendance 
of those interested in library matters, 
a goodly number of whom were libra- 
rians. The Minnesota Library asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at the 
same time and this brought a number 
of librarians to the meeting: 

It was a great disappointment to all 
those interested that other duties pre- 
vented Dr Canfield, president of the 
section, from attending the meetings. 
Dr Canfield was in Europe as the rep- 
resentative of Columbia university at 
two very noted meetings. The vice- 
president, Reuben Post Halleck, not 
expecting to be called on to preside, 
had made arrangements to participate 
in other sectional meetings, so that the 
program was carried out under the 
supervision of the secretary. 

The most important event of the 
meeting was the resolution introduced 
and unanimously carried, that the N. E. 
A. be requested to codperate with J.C. 
Dana, of the American Library Associa- 
tion committee on codperation with the 
N. E. A., in the preparation and publi- 
cation of a Handbook of library meth- 
ods for normal schools. The matter was 
afterwards presented to the national 
council by the secretary, and the idea 
indorsed, with the recommendation that 
the executive board be given discretion 
to act in the matter. If this work is 
carried through as planned it bespeaks 
a better condition ot affairs in the 
school libraries of the country, particu- 
larly in the rural districts. 

The first paper was presented by W. 
A. Millis, superintendent of schools, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., who spoke as fol- 
lows: 

The library as an educator 

Traditionally, the office of the library 
upon whatsoever foundation was the 
conservation of learning, as distin- 
guished from its dissemination. The 
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library was passive in the community. 
It is now becoming active, projecting 
itself into the community with a defi- 
nite work todo. It attempts to satisfy 
the wants of the reading public, to form 
and reform those wants, to cultivate 
taste and stimulate culture. The public 
library should be conducted as an inte- 
gral part of the educational system of 
cityor state. The library should be an 
educator in the larger meaning of the 
term. The librarian should rate her- 
self as more than a shopkeeper. She 
must herself be the larger factor in the 
library. Its real efficiency is measured 
by the wealth of her insight and leader- 
ship, rather than by the number of vol- 
umes on the shelves. Toa large extent 
the public library should maintain the 
same relation to the public schools that 
the college library sustains to the col- 
lege The supplementary service of 
the library may be as effective in the 
elementary school as in higher grades 
of instruction. The school and library 
are also complementary. The school 
equips the child with the elements of 
learning and culture, and aspiration for 
higher attainments. It is the special 
province of the library to promote this 
larger growth beyond the school. It is 
the special province of the librarian to 
direct the reading done by the commu- 
nity, to develop taste, to correct wrong 
literary tendencies, and to promote the 
proper reading and appreciation of 
suitable literature. There are at this 
time two serious problems confronting 
school and library; one is voluminous 
reading at the expense of appreciation, 
as much reading means superficial read- 
ing; the other is the fact that so much 
reading, both of adults and children, 
is done without purpose. It lacks any 
motive deeper than the moment’s grati- 
fication, and is, therefore, uneducative. 

The second paper was presented by 
Emma Fordyce, teacher in the high 
school, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, who spoke 
in part as follows: 


Libraries and schools, a two-faced question 


In this day of strenuous industrial 
competition there is great danger that 
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our educational ideals shall be made 
too strongly industrial. There is no 
doubt that a large number of people in 
the United States think this impossible, 
for the reason that education could not, 
in their opinion, be too strongly indus- 
trial. It is the old, old debate between 
the dreamer and the carrier of burdens. 

A two-faced question, one of silver, 
looking toward training; the other, of 
gold, looking toward ideals. The fu- 
ture must make this a composite face, 
looking toward the highest good. It 
must embody what truth there is in the 
motto, Teachachild only those things 
by which he may earn his own living, 
and the altruist’s plea of, Give a child 
ideals and he’] earn his living. Neither 
is wholly right, neither wholly wrong. 

The pressing question of the moment 
is, how are the dreams, the strivings, 
the achievements of the past, as stored 
in books, to be made the heritage of the 
child of the public school? It is not 
necessary to argue with such an audi- 
ence that the soul that goes through 
this world carrying the burden of labor 
without the help of any book, must be 
a weary one indeed before the jour- 
ney’s end. 

How shall the voice of the book in 
stately verse, in heroic prose, in gentle 
pleading, in inspiring song, in the tale 
of the Divine Love that gathers the 
world to its heart, be made audible to 
the child who leaves home and nature, 
with her green fields and blue skies, to 
stay within grim walls to learn of life? 
Two things every soul that ever lived 
in this world longed to do-—to fashion 
with its hands tangible things, or im- 
ages of them, and to know what is in 
the mind of the soul akin to his. 

Technical training, in its broadest 
sense, does one; the library, properly 
used, does the other. As our new 
schoolhouses are built, let an outer 
room, easy of access from the school 
and street, be arranged as reading-room 
and library, open to pupils and parents 
alike. Let the books be supplied from 
the public library and be in charge of 
a teacher librarian—one who has had 
training and experience both as a 
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teacher and as a librarian. She shall 
assist teachers and pupils, and be re- 
sponsible for as wide a circulation of 
the books as possible before they are 
returned to be exchanged by others at 
the parent library. Let the neighbor- 
hood understand that they are thor- 
oughly weicome, and will have some 
one who understands their wants to 
servethem. People whocould not find 
time to go to the public library could 
go to the school library, and parent and 
child could read and enjoy together. 

The fact that there are not many 
teacher-librarians will disappear when 
it is once understood that such people 
are needed and the salary appreciated. 
Teacher and teacher-librarian together 
shall plan and tempt the stirring, glow- 
ing, eager soul of the child with the 
information, the story, the song, the 
dream, the inspiring thing that shall 
make that child soul take step after step 
upward; shall put within its reach what 
will whisper such beauty of doing and 
being as shall stir the soul to endeavor 
beyond the happiest dreaming. When 
the child’s school life is finished, early 
or late, in his heart shall be that which 
shall forever make impossible complete 
surrender to the selfish or base, and 
shall make him for life the friend of that 
which shall help him to bear, to strive, 
to achieve, as his living friends are 
doing, and his book friends have done. 

Is life so easy that we shall say books 
are a luxury of the leisurely? Is it 
worth while to take into enchanted 
lands the soul that shall toil and lose? 
Shall the best that all of the ages have 
brought us lie beyond the ken of the 
child of the public schools, while he is 
given only the ability that any decent 
horse has to earn his own living? Or, 
shall the public school take unto itself 
this great and beneficial ally, the public 
library, and together work out the prob- 
lem of how literature shall be given 
opportunity to lend her healing and en- 
chanting touch to one to be “oft sore 
wounded.” the child? 

A. H. Hopkins of the John Crerar li- 
brary, Chicago, Ill., brought— 
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Greetings from the A. L. A. 


I bring you greeting; joyous, earnest, 
and real. It is no empty word | bring. 
Spontaneity is the keynote and its har- 
mony with that same tonic of all that is 
best in our educational world is perfect 
and complete. 

Today are gathered here thousands 
of earnest men and women, and as their 
united voices reach my ear I hear them 
intone the same cry—Educate! edu- 
cate! educate! followed by the same 
earnest query—How? how? how? To 
the voice of this throng I would fain 
join mine; but when thecry has sounded 
and resounded, followed by its persist- 
ent query, I would add another question, 
Why are we not working together? Is 
not our quest the same? Are we not 
seeking the same light? Why do we 
stagger alone? Why do we not join 
hands to support each the other? 
Would that I might answer this last 
query in a straightforward manner 
without offense, but that may not be. 
The utmost that I can hope to do is to 
suggest one or two possible causes for 
the slowness in growth of this codpera- 
tion between the teacher and the libra- 
rian; a joining of forces and of interests 
together, which, on the face of things, is 
so much to be desired. 

The organization of your institution 
is so much older, more complete and 
more powerful thanis that of ours. In- 
deed, while it is correct to say that the 
public school is an organized educa- 
tional force, it is not correct to make 
the same statement concerning the pub- 
lic library. It is not organized at all as 
an educational force, except by that 
voluntary association which is so great 
a thing indeed, but it is not sufficient. 
We now have before us the curious 
sight of two great educational move- 
ments in action; yours, the stronger, 
serves directly the individual througha 
small number of years, and ours, the 
weaker, serves directly the individual 
through almost the whole of his life 
period. The weaker stands facing the 
stronger at this moment with out- 
stretched hands and ready will. The 


stronger looks impassively on. If this 
seems abstract to you, let me cite a 
concrete instance. There are many de- 
partments in the National educational 
association, and among them is one 
called the Library department. There 
are librarians not engaged in the pro- 
fession of teaching who attend its ses- 
sions and transact much of its business. 
There are many sections in the Ameri- 
can Library Association. These sec- 
tions are to the American Library Asso- 
ciation what the departments are tothe 
National educational association, but 
among them no teachers’ section is to 
be found, and in my experience as a 
member of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, | do not remember to have met 
at its meetings any teachers who were 
not engaged in library work profession- 
ally. By what initiative was the Library 
department of the N. E. A. inaugu- 
rated? By that of teachers or of libra- 
rians? Ifa teachers’ section of the A. 
L. A. comes into existence, by whose 
activities will it be created, that of 
teachers or of librarians? And if it 
does not come into existence, why not? 

The school has a well-developed or- 
ganization through its central bureaus, 
beginning with the Bureau of educa- 
tion at the seat of federal government 
and extending down to the community 
through these successive steps, the state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
the county superintendent, the town- 
ship trustee, the district school]-teacher. 
These are linked together, forming a 
fairly compact organization. Now the 
public library is following the same his- 
toric road in its development, and the 
signs are already clear in the sky, her- 
alding the approach of the first two of 
these central bureaus. 

Are we, you and I, to sleep the time 
away and let these two educational 
forces parallel] each other with separate 
organizations for the same purpose, or 
shall we join hands and stand together? 
The people are ready and waiting for 
these economic combinations in the 
educational world as well as in the 
realm of commerce 

At the close of Mr. Hopkins’ address 
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Dr J. K. Hosmer was introduced to 
the meeting, and in a few well-chosen 
words emphasized the solidarity of in- 
terests between teachers and librarians. 

During Thursday evening the officers 
of the Minnesota Library association 
held a reception for the visiting libra- 
rians and teachers in the library rooms 
of the university, and a very pleasant 
evening was enjoyed by all. 

The principal paper of the second 
session was presented by Dr J. M. 
Greenwood, superintendent of schools, 
Kansas City, Mo., on 


What may the school properly demand of the 
library? 


Dr Greenwood laid special emphasis 
on the point that the teacher at his desk 
in the schoolroom is not often pre- 
pared to recommend books to the boys 
and girls in his classes. The librarian 
is a far safer guide in all such matters 
than teachers, who get their informa- 
tion from roundabout channels or 
through traditional sources. There is 
only one sure test of a book’s value to 
the reader, and that is what condition 
it leaves the mind in after reading it. 
Confidential relation should be estab- 
lished between the teachers and the li- 
brarians, so as to avoid friction at either 
point. Owing to a misconception ot 
the real functions of the library and its 
resources, the pupil is frequently placed 
at a disadvantage, and he becomes dis- 
gusted with the entire management 
and leaves the library with a feeling of 
bitter disappointment. 

For years, said Dr Greenwood, I have 
been fully convinced that all grade and 
high school teachers, as well as princi- 
pals and city and town superintendents, 
should be required to pass an examina- 
tion in current, standard literature, and 
this examination should be chiefly oral, 
and embrace at least three hours in 
questioning and exchanging of opinions 
by the applicant andthe examiner. The 
written examination, consisting of re- 
plies to a few specific questions, would 
indicate the quality of scholarship vsr- 
sus the quantity. Each method has its 
value. 


I have never found anything but the 
most courteous treatment from libra- 
rians. I have always been met witha 
disposition to place before me on the 
tables all the books | called for, or I 
have been taken to the shelves where | 
could inspect them at my leisure. 

Agnes Robertson, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Cherokee county, 
lowa, traced the development of rural 
libraries and gave an account of their 
size and extent in lowa. The problem 
of their care and administration was 
not touched upon. 

The discussion following these 
papers was quite animated. A surpris- 
ing occurrence was the hearty applause 
which followed the statement of Prin- 
cipal Cooper of Missouri, who stated 
that he had a horrorof librarians. He 
said that he had never founda librarian 
who was able to tell him more than the 
names of books on any subject which 
he was investigating, that he had never 
seen that discriminating taste and 
knowledge of contents which would 
point out to the reader the particular 
strong points of reference books, and 
the substantial reasons why one book 
should be taken more than any other 
in the work of investigation. 

Attention was called to the fact that 
librarians are wont to say that the 
teachers of the public schools were 
more troublesome than any other class 
of readers that came to the library, 
and it was suggested that if Dr Green- 
wood’s advice were taken, that libra- 
rians and teachers come into more 
friendly consultation about their mu- 
tual interests, the matter would soon 
cease to give cause for complaint. 

The following officers were then re- 
elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Dr James H. Canfield, librarian 
Columbian university, New York city; 
vice-president, Reuben Post Halleck. 
principal of the Male high school, Lou- 
isville, Ky.; secretary, Mary Eileen 
Ahern, editor of Pustic LIBRARIES. 

A vote of thanks for the hospitalities 
received was passed. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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Library Schools 
Illinois 

Candidates for the degree of B. L.S., 
June, 1902: 

Arnold, Lillian Belle, Children’s work 
in Champaign Public library. 

Baker, Adaline Maitland, 
mental or group libraries. 

Clark, Edith, A. B. (University of 
Illinois), 1899, Partial bibliography of 
Niagara Falls. 

Dunbar, Margaret, B. L. (Monmouth 
college), 1896, List of books recom- 
mended for first purchase for a Normal 
school library. 

Geiger, Mabel Louise, Study of Peo- 
ria Public library. 

Gibbs, Laura Russell ( Bibliography 
presented in 1898). 

Goss, Edna Lucy, Periodical litera- 
ture in a library. 

Graves, Marjorie, Children’s work in 
Champaign Public library. 

Howe, Harriet Emma, Pedagogical 
library and museum of the University 
of Illinois. 

Hulce, Jennie Alice, Ph. M. (Hills- 
dale college), 1899, How to found a li- 
brary in Hillsdale, Mich. 

Maxwell, Esther Anna, Sunday- 
school library, First Presbyterian 
church, Champaign. 

Patton, Ada, Plans fora public library 
in Paxton. 

Smith, Arthur Bourne, Ph. B. ( Wes- 
leyan university), 1900, Academic prep- 
aration for prospective library school 
students with outline courses of study. 

Smith, Ellen Garfield, Branch, deliv- 
ery and deposit stations. 

Spaulding, Ida May, Io programs for 
a study club on Wisconsin history. 

Steele, Lavinia, Library commissions. 

KATHARINE L, SHARP. 


Depart- 


Pratt institute 


Accepted candidates for class of 1903: 
Adams, Edith, Wellesley, Mass., grad- 
uate Weston High school and Wheaton 
seminary. 
_ Allen, Helen Chatson, Westport, 
Mass., graduate Bridgewater Normal 
school. 
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Austin, Henriette Griffith, Orange, N. 
J., graduate East Orange High school. 
Bethune, Edith Véronique, Toronto, 
Can. 

Bolton, Mary Veronica, Ridgefield 
Springs, N. Y, graduate Ridgefield 
Springs High school. 

Churchill, George M.,Elmwood, Mass. 
graduate boston university. 

Chaflin, Alta B., Cleveland, Ohio, 
graduate Toledo High school. 

Cowing, Herbert L., Brooklyn, grad- 
uate Brooklyn Latin school and Cornell 
university engineering school. 

Fritz, Margarethe, Berlin, Germany, 
graduate Girls’ high school, Wolfenbiit- 
tel, Germany. 

Gleason, Caroline F., Lansing, Mich., 
graduate Lansing High school and 
Michigan university 1892-93. 

Jackson, Mrs Arabella H., Wester- 
leigh, Staten Island, graduate Geneseo © 
State normal school. 

Jones, Kathleen, Decatur, Ga. 

Lee, Mary Cornelia, Manhattan, Kan., 
graduate Kansas university. 

McSurely, Ella, Oxford, Ohio, grad- 
uate Miami university. 

Mame, Justine, Fargo, N. Dak., grad- 
uate Kansas City High school and St 
Agnes’ school, Albany. 

Miller, Edith L., New York, graduate 
DeLancey school, New York. 

Morris, Louise Revere, East Orange, 
N. J., graduate East Orange High 
school. 

Mulligan, Emily Hazel, Yonkers, N. 
Y., graduate Yonkers High school. 

Perry, Eda May, Monument Beach, 
Mass., graduate Bourne High school. 

Rathbone, Frances, Oakfield, N. Y. 

Stevens, Edward Francis, Brooklyn, 
graduate Colby college. 

Ward, Annette P., Columbus, Ohio, 
graduate Graceville college. 

Williams, Lucia K., Indianapolis, 
Ind., Hellmuth college, 1891-92. 

Wray, Elizabeth B, Yonkers, N. Y., 
graduate Yonkers High school. 

Wright, Ruth M., Avon, N. Y , grad- 
uate Avon High school 

Mary W. PLuMMER. 
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Summer Schools 
University of California 


Early in the present year the Univer- 
sity of California announced a course 
in library economy, to be given during 
the summer session, June 26 to August 
6. The number of applications received 
in immediate response to this notice 
gave ample proof of the demand for 
such instruction upon the coast, and be- 
fore the course began it was necessary 
to refuse further admissions, the limit 
of membership having been already 
more than filled. Previous library ex- 
perience, or a positive appointment, 
was necessary for all students taking 
the full course, although three who 
did not meet these requirements were 
entered as auditors, and admitted to 
lectures on general library economy 
and reference. 

The 24 students thus enrolled rep- 
resented libraries and experiences of 
widely divergent character. Among 
them were the head librarians of four 
town libraries, of an important city.]i- 
brary, of the state normal schools at 
Chico and San Jose, Cal., and of the San 
Francisco Y. M.C.A. Another was li- 
brarian of a state university, six more 
were assistants in university libraries, 
nine came from the staffs of public li- 
braries, large and small, and one was 
the president of a board of trustees who 
wished to understand more fully his op- 
portunities and responsibilities. Cen- 
tral California sent a majority of the 
students, and Colorado, Montana, New 
Mexico, Oregon, and Utah were each 
represented. 

A general spirit of mutual interest 
and friendliness was a marked and de- 
lightful feature of this class, gathered 
from so wide a field, and the formal in- 
struction was constantly supplemented 
by intelligent and animated discussions 
of methods and problems relating to 
the subject under consideration. Out- 
side of one or two thickly populated 
centers, the librarian of the extreme 
West has little intercourse with pro- 
fessional confréres, and is grievously 
cut off from the contagious library 


spirit of the middle and eastern states. 
As a consequence, the six weeks of this 
summer school, aside from the strictly 
technical training there imparted, gave 
the students a new and welcome sense 
of fellowship with each other, and with 
the larger world of library interests at 
home and abroad. 

The faculty of the school consisted 
of the university librarian, J.C. Rowell 
(reference and bibliography), his first 
assistant, J. D. Layman (bookbinding), 
C.S. Greene, librarian of Oakland Free 
public library (library legislation), Miss 
M. F. Williams, New York State li- 
brary school, class of ’g9, director of the 
school and instructor in library science, 
and Miss F. B. Whittier, New York 
State library school, class of 1902, gen- 
eral assistant (accession department, 
selection of books, etc.). There were 
72 lectures given by the faculty, visiting 
librarians, and various professors lec- 
turing in other courses of the university 
summer school, and visits of inspection 
were made to several libraries of the 
vicinity. The instruction in cataloging 
was based upon the Simplified library 
school rules, that in classification upon 
the Abridged decimal classification. 
Practice work with books illustrating 
each subject was required and was rig- 
idly revised, and a final problem car- 
ried five selected books through every 
step in library treatment, from order to 
the shelf department. The examina- 
tion was taken by 16 students, all of 
whom acquitted themselves creditably 
and received from the university a cer- 
tificate of the work accomplished. 

Mary Fioyp WILLIAMs, Director. 


Chautauqua 


A most successful and altogether 
satisfactory term of instruction in li- 
brary methods and purposes was given 
at Chautauqua, N. Y., under the direc- 
tion of Mary E. Hazeltine, assisted by 
Mary E. Robbins. Lectures were given 
also by Mr Dewey, Mr Eastman and 
Mr Elmendorf. 

The following students took the 
course: 

Avann, Mrs Eleanor T., Albion, Mich.; 
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M.A. Baldwin university, Berea, Ohio, 
1873; librarian Albion college library. 

Ball, Rosa, Albion, Mich.; B S. Al- 
bion college, 1896; assistant librarian 
Albion college library. 

Chipman, Katherine A., Anderson, 
Ind.; librarian Anderson public library. 

Cotton, Willia D., Marietta, Ohio; 
Ph. B. Marietta college, 1898; librarian 
Marietta Public library. 

Fitzgibbon, Eleanor, Carnegie, Pa.; 
Pennsylvania college for women, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., 1897. 

Gates, Sarah F., Canton, Pa.; Mount 
Holyoke college, 1890-92; librarian 
Canton public library. 

Gault, Edna M., West Middlesex, Pa. 

Hayman, Althea M., Middleport, 
Ohio; Marietta college, 1891-92. 

Horton, Jessie L., New Athens, Ohio; 
Franklin college, 1890, 1900; librarian 
Franklin college library. 

Lemen, Martha E., Dansville, N. Y : 
Alma college, .Mich., 1901-02. 

McKinney, Gertrude, Grove City, Pa ; 
M. A. Grove City college, 1898; libra- 
rian Carnegie free library, Grove City. 

Martin, Mary W., New York; libra- 
rian Chautauqua free library. 

Morse, Miriam, Beaver, Pa.; B. A\. 
Beaver college, 1900; librarian Beaver 
college library. 

Norman, Mabel E., Bradford, Pa; 
substitute assistant Carnegie Public li- 
brary, Bradford, Pa. 


Reynolds, Georgia, Elkhart, Ind.; 
Oberlin college, 1892-94. 
Sawyer, Mrs Harriet Price, Kent, 


Ohio; B. L. Oberlin college, 1890; ap- 
prentice Oberlin college library. 
Sawyer, Mary, Boxford, Mass ; 
Mount Holyoke college, 1876. 
Silver, Lena, Cleveland, Ohio; Nor- 
mal school, Washington, D. C., 1883-84 
Skinner, Jeanie B., Chambersburg, 
Pa.; B. A. Wilson college, 1897; libra- 
rian Wilson college library 
Stoddard, Florence L., East Brook- 
field, Mass.; Wellesley college, 1896-97. 
Tuckerman, Josephine, Jamestown, 
N. Y.; substitute assistant James Pren- 
dergast free library, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Walter, Alice E., Kennedy, Ohio; 
Glen Dale female college, 1883-84; li- 
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brarian Pleasant Ridge branch of Cin- 
cinnati Public library. 

Woodcock, Mabel E., Canastota, N. 
Y.; assistant Canastota Public library. 

Special students: Becker, Helena, 
Chicago, Ill.; Underhill, Hannah L, 
Bath, N.Y , librarian Davenport library, 
Bath, N. Y.; Wales, Caroline I., assist- 
ant in public library, Toledo, Ohio. 


Indiana 


The Public Library commission of 
Indiana has reason to be gratified over 
the results of its compendious course 
in library training. This course marks 
but the beginning of the commission’s 
efforts to increase the efficiency of 
librarianship in Indiana. Miss Hoag- 
land, library organizer, directed the 
school work, giving the lectures on the 
practical library problems. Harriet L. 
Eaton, a graduate of Pratt Library 
school, was the principal instructor. 
She was assisted in the work of card 
revision by Marion F. Pease of Joliet. 
Interesting library talks were given by 
Mrs E.C. Earl and J. P- Dunn, members 
of the Indiana commission; Mary E. 
Ahern, editor Pusrtic Lisprarigs, Laura 
Smith, chief cataloger Public library, 
Cincinnati; Miss Browning, Miss Cha- 
pin, Miss Hubbard, and Mr Henry, In- 
dianapolis, and Miss Elrod, president 
Indiana library association. 

Much appreciated were the addresses 
preceding the various technical lectures 
on classification. Among these were 
the following: Law, Atty.-Gen Taylor; 
Agriculture and domestic science, Mrs 
V. C. Meredith; Hygiene, Dr Harty; 
Sociology, Prof. Foster; State charities, 
A. W. Butler; Science, Dr Ferguson; 
French and American newspapers, S. 
EK Morse; History,J.P. Dunn; Indiana 
writers, Mrs C. C. Foster; Literature, 
Mrs Hufford and Mr Henry; Educa- 
tion, F I. Jones and Mrs May Wright 
Sewall. 

The following students were in at- 
tendance: W. A. Alexander, Bloom- 
ington, Ind.; Elsie Applegate, Indian- 
apolis; Elizabeth B. Austin, Toledo, 
Ohio; Isabel Ball, Connersville, Ind.; 
Mrs Grace A. Carpenter, Elkhart, 
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Ind.; Anna C. Cochrane, Indianapolis; 
Clara E. Dippel, Indianapolis; Caroline 
Erwin, Bloomington, Ind.; Agnes M. 
Finch, Indianapolis; Georgia A. Fried- 
ley, Bedford, Ind.; Mrs Anna E. Griffith, 
Bloomington, Ind.; Flora M. Hay, 
Evanston, Ill.; Mrs Ella R. Heatwole, 
Goshen, Ind.; Gertrude Hilligoss, In- 
dianapolis; Myra Kellogg, Indianapolis; 
Mrs Edith Lawrence, Plainfield, Ind.; 
Elizabeth Marble, Rising Sun, Ind.; 
Sara Messing, Indianapolis; Stella A. 
Parkinson, Rensselaer, Ind.; Marion F. 
Pease, Joliet, Il].; Bertha F. Poindexter, 
Jeffersonville, Ind.; Mary B. Pratt, 
Louisville, Ky.; Ida M. Roberts, West- 
field, Ind.; Rhoda C. Shepard, Indian- 
apolis; Sadie L. Sturgis, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; Winifred F. Ticer, Huntington, 
Ind. 

The Indiana commission will con- 
duct another course of library instruc- 


s<sioda . 
tion In 1903. MERICA HOAGLAND. 
Iowa 


The second session of the lowa Sum- 
mer library schoo! was held June 16 to 
July 26, at Iowa City, as a department 
of the State university, under the aus- 
pices of the lowa library commission. 
The course was intended primarily for 
Iowa librarians in charge of small libra- 
ries, and was open only to those en- 
gaged in the work, or under definite 
appointment to positions. In order to 
make possible prompt revision of all 
practice work, the number in the regu- 
lar six weeks’ course was limited to 24, 
16 additional students being admitted 
to the special course in children’s work 
during the last two weeks of the term. 

The instruction in classification and 
cataloging was given by Esther Craw- 
ford of Western Reserve university, 
Cleveland. The cataloging course cov- 
ered only the elementary principles of 
author and title entry. Hereafter a 
course in subject and analytical cata- 
loging will also be offered. This will 
be open to students who have done the 
first year’s work satisfactorily, and to 
others who are able to catalog by au- 
thor and title. 

General library economy and those 


phases of library work especially relat- 
ing to Lowa conditions were treated by 
Alice S. Tyler, secretary of the com- 
mission. Harriet A. Wood, chief cata- 
loger at the State university, gave in- 
struction in reference work, accession- 
ing, and shelf-listing. 

Lectures were given during the ses- 
sion by Johnson Brigham and Mrs 
Harriet C. Towner of the commission; 
Prof. C. F. Ansley and Prof. C. E Sea- 
shore of the university; Mary E. Ahern, 
editor of Pustic LiprarigEs; Edith To- 
bitt of the Omaha Public library; Har- 
riet L. McCrory of the Cedar Rapids 
Public library, and Virginia Graeff, kin- 
dergarten supervisor of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) public schools. 

The class spent a profitable hour in 
the German library, where Prof. Wilson 
showed them the books that are of spe- 
cial interest to a German community. 
Another hour was spent in the psycho- 
logical laboratory, where Prof. Seashore 
explained the “new psychology” and 
gave them an annotated list of books 
on the subject. Prof. W. C Wilcox 
gave a brief, suggestive talk on the 
evaluation and selection of historical 
books, and Bessie Sargeant Smith, of 
the Dubuque Public library, made a 
report on the A. L. A. meetings at Mag- 
nolia. 

The special feature of this session of 
the school was a course in work with 
children given by Annie Carroll Moore, 
head of the children’s department at 
Pratt institute library, Brooklyn. This 
course touched upon many sides of li- 
brary work, because the work with the 
children is fundamental, and a knowl- 
edge of children’s literature and the 
best methods of presenting it are of 
vital importance in every public library. 

The course included three series of 
lectures: 

Series I. Special lectures upon the 
principal classes of children’s books: 

Mythology and fairy tales. 

History and historical stories. 

Picture books and easy books for lit- 

tle children. 

Fiction for boys and girls. 

(Book lists were provided to accom- 
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pany these lectures. Students were 
also given problems in connection with 
each class of books.) 

Series I]. Special lectures upon im- 
portant features of the work of a chil- 
dren’s department: 

Personal relations between the chil- 
dren’s librarian and the children, 
the teachers and the parents. 

The necessary records and statistics 
of a children’s. department. 

How to make a picture bulletin and 
when to make one. 

(Experience meetings were a feature 

of this series.) 

Series II]. General lectures. 

The history of children’s libraries. 

The selection of books fora children’s 
library. 

The decorating and furnishing of a 
children’s room or corner. 

Coéperation between the public li- 
brary and the public school. 

Library leagues, story-telling, and 
other special features in library 
work for children. 

(A list of suggested reading accom- 

panied these lectures.) , 

Miss Moore’s lectures were extremely 
helpful, andemphasized the necessity of 
having a well-defined policy in the ad- 
ministration of every children’s room 
with a wise woman of broad education 
and experience to carry on the work. 
Miss Graeff gave two inspiring talks on 
The child and the book,‘and another 
most helpful and suggestive one on the 
Art of story-telling. 

A number of pleasant social gather- 
ings were held during the six weeks. 
The students visited Cedar Rapids, 
where they saw the workings of a well- 
administered public library and were 
delightfully entertained by Miss Mc- 
Crory and her assistants at the Cedar 
Rapids Golf club. 

Harrier A. Woop. 


Wisconsin 


The eighth session of the Wisconsin 
summer school for library training, un- 
der direction of Cornelia Marvin, has 
proved altogether the most successful 
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in the history of the school. The ses- 
sion occupied, as usual, eight weeks, and 
offered three courses: the elementary, 
extending through the entire period; the 
supplementary, through the first four 
weeks, and the course in public docu- 
ments, the last three weeks. 

The elementary course followed the 
lines of the course given for the past 
seven years, but with the advantage of 
improved tools and _ facilities. Miss 
Marvin has been collecting a library for 
summer school use during the past two 
years. It has been selected with two 
definite purposes in mind; first, to af- 
ford proper technical drill, and, second, 
to familiarize the student with the best 
_book for the small library. The books, 
which have been chosen because they 
present difficulties in cataloging and 
classification, are. not out-of-the-way 
books, but such as are usually found in 
libraries. The instruction is planned 
with the small library constantly in 
mind, its need of economy in time and 
money. Practical work is possible be- 
cause the instructors are engaged in 
field work all the year, dealing with 
problems of development, meeting li- 
brary boards, and, for. the most part, 
familiar with the policy and adminis- 
tration of every library represented in 
the school. The elementary course is 
intended for Wisconsin librarians only, 
and is limited to them as a rule, al- 
though a few from outside the state 
have been admitted. This year 25 ap- 
plications were accepted out of 75. 
Requirements are rigid, practice work 
in some good library being an essential 
preparation. Miss Marvin was assisted 
in this course by Julia Elliott, librarian 
of the Marinette ( Wis.) Public library. 
Special lectures were given by Miss 
Dousman of the Milwaukee Public li- 
brary, Miss Ahern of Pusiic LIBRARIES, 
and by Miss Stearns and F. A. Hutchins 
of the Wisconsin commission. 

The supplementary course, offered 
for the first time this year, was designed 
for students of previous classes in the 
summer school who had had experience 
and desired to raise the standard of 
work done in their libraries. Eighteen 
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students were in attendance. Prelimi- 
nary circulars were sent out asking what 
work was most needed, and brought 
definite answers which helped materi- 
ally in planning the course. It was de- 
cided to devote the Ig02 session to the 
following subjects: 1) Cataloging and 
classification; 2) Editions and practical 
book buying; 3) Subject bibliography; 
4) Children’s work; 5) Wisconsin doc- 
uments; 6) Administration and general 
library economy. 


1 Cataloging——A part of every day was 
given to instruction and practice work 
in dictionary cataloging, first making a 
rapid review of the elementary work, 
and later taking up advanced work, 
based, in part, upon the lists of books 
presenting most difficulties sent in by 
the students in response to the circular. 
One of the best features of this work 
was the consideration given to simpli- 
fying forms for small libraries. This 
was done in a definite and practical way 
by indicating on the cards the elimina- 
tions best to make. Subject headings 
were traced more fully, closer analysis 
being necessary for the small library 
because of the limited amount of mate- 
rial on each subject to be found in it. 
Classification was also taken up in con- 
nection with the study of subject head- 
ings, always including books indicated 
by the students as especially difficult. 

2 Editions—-One week was given to the 
study of editions, a knowledge of which 
is certainly most necessary in practical 
book buying, but a knowledge in which 
even many trained librarians seem sin- 
gularly lacking. Consideration was 
given to the editions most suitable for 
the small library starting with limited 
funds and the best permanent editions 
for libraries not solimited. This study 
included a review of the cheap series of 
non-copyright books, comparing the pa- 
per, print, binding, and general make-up 
of the book, as well as the cost price, 
discounts, and reliability of the series. 
Attention was given to the best library 
editions of standard authors and clas- 
sics, with due regard to the best trans- 
lations of foreign literature; also to the 
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cheap series of children’s books, and to 
the fine and illustrated editions. The 
actual examination of the books con- 
sidered added much to the advantage, 
as well as the interest and pleasure, of 
this subject. 

3 Subject bibliography— Practical talks 
were given by professors of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin on the basis of selec- 
tion of books on their respective sub- 
jects, the standing of the authors most 
commonly quoted, giving short lists 
with comments, indicating books to be 
avoided as well as those best suited for 
purchase. The subjects covered were 
sociology, insurance, transportation, po- 
litical economy, physics, American his- 
tory, the Bible, education, philosophy, 
contemporary German literature. This 
was one of the most interesting and in- 
structive features of the course, because 
the subjects treated were those on which 
librarians need most help and for sec- 
tions of the library which especially 
need building up. Some of the lists 
will be published in the fall numbers of 
the Bibliography bulletin by the Wis- 
consin commission. 

4 Children’s work—In this course no 
time was given to preliminary arguments 
for or against work with children, or 
with sentimentalizing as to results, in- 
spiration, or any other phase of the sub- 
ject; but the problems which librarians 
meet, or attempt to meet, were ap- 
proached directly. In the main the 
seminar method was employed. The 
director showed a fine skill in drawing 
out the results of every bit of experi- 
ence the students had to combine with 
the results gained not only from her 
own broader experience, but from study 
of methods in the libraries of this coun- 
try where the most successful work with 
children has been done. The subjects 
of this practical study were: library 
work with grades, outlining course for 
pupils, and reference work in library; 
the same for the high school, with more 
extensive reference work, and talks on 
bibliography; school duplicate collec- 
tions, their use, selection, installment, 
and management; library leagues and 
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clubs; the story hour. Study was made 
of such aids as graded and annotated 
lists; outlines of the grade work in Wis- 
consin schools were given to the stu- 
dents, upon which were based short 
lists made for the grades, both for gen- 
eral reading and on special subjects. 
Modifications recommended for cata- 
loging and classifying children’s books 
were discussed, and attention was given 
to reference books for children, and to 
the use of pictures in connection with 
reference work. Opportunity was given 
for the careful examination of a large 
number of children’s books collected 
by the commission, in connection with 
whieh suggestions were made regard- 
ing the comparative value of books on 
the same subject. Of especial value 
was a comparative study of the books 
on mythology, folklore, and legends, 
with notes made by Genevieve Mills 
of Madison, who has given service of 
high quality to the commission. Miss 
Stearns gave a lecture on books for 
girls, accompanied by a list of books 
which she recommended. Miss Dous- 
man gave five lectures on the following 
subjects: Furniture and equipment for 
the children’s room; Administration of 
the children’s room; Government and 
discipline and relations with children; 
Books that are read and some that are 
not; Children’s rooms in libraries. 

5 State documents—Four lectures on 
the value, use, and care of state, espe- 
cially Wisconsin, documents, were given 
by Charles McCarthy of the Wisconsin 
commission. Attention was called to 
the principal indexes and their use, also 
the necessity and value of collecting 
municipal documents was urged. 

6 Administration—One hour per day 
for a week was devoted to seminars on 
subjects found to be of especial interest 
to the librarians in attendance, such as 
supplies, loan system, registration, new 
method of record substituting the ac- 
cession book, binding, renting collec- 
tions, selection of fiction, new reference 
books, and librarians’ aids. Special lec- 
tures were given by Miss Stearns on 
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The library beautiful,and by Miss Ahern 
on Librarians, Library associations, and 
The business of being a librarian. 

The first class organized for the study 
of public documents was conducted by 
Miss Hasse, chief of the Documents 
division, New York Public library. The 
members of the class, numbering 4g, 
came from 13 different states, and rep- 
resented many different kinds of libra- 
ries. There were representatives from 
university, college, normal school and 
high school libraries, from library com- 
missions, historical society libraries, the 
greatest number coming, as would be 
expected, from public libraries. The 
consequent variety of experience ne- 
cessitated a more general character of 
work than a smaller class of students 
with similar experience would have re- 
quired. Instruction was given by lec- 
ture, supplemented with practice work, 
for which the document collection of 
the Wisconsin State historical society 
furnished ample opportunity. One lec- 
ture was given on document catalogs 
and indexes, which was followed by a 
series of lectures reviewing the various 
publishing bodies of the federal gov- 
ernment, taking up the distribution, 
character, general form of catalog, en- 
try of each serial publication of each 
department and bureau. Thereference 
work was confined to the preparation 
of selected lists on selected subjects, 
resulting in a practical acquaintance 
with the documents and their indexes. 

The success of the school is attrib- 
utable to its director, Miss Marvin, who 
not only brings ability and vigor to her 
work, but who has a rare faculty for 
pressing into service every practical 
and excellent assistance which comes 
her way. The essential element of 
the school is practicability. Every lec- 
ture, every aid, every device must bear 
the test, must stand or fall on its merits 
as measured by usefulness. She has 
spared no pains to make her school 
profitable in the highest sense to every 
student entering it, and it is not too 
much to say that the results should 
bring her the most perfect satisfaction. 
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News from the Field 
East 


A free reading-room for men has 
been opened in Woodstock, Vt. 


George Stockwell, for several years 
librarian of the Westfield ( Mass.) athe- 
num, has resigned. 


Harvard university library has re- 
ceived a gift of 1700v., mostly histor- 
ical, from the library of the late E. W. 
Hooper. 

The Forbush library at Westminster, 
Mass., was opened to the public Au- 
gust 20 with special exercises. Gen. 
N.A. Miles was the guest of honor and 
delivered an address. 


The public library of Lowell, Mass, 
has received a bequest of $140,cco by 
the will of John Davis. The library 
will not come into possession of the 
money for two years. 


The Hartford (Conn.) Public library 
reports a most successful season of 
book circulation at the public house in 
Elizabeth park in that city, and also 
through the vacation schools. 


Central Atlantic 


Marie F. Wait has been elected libra- 
rian of the Longstreet library, Peddie 
institute, Hightstown, N. J. 


The corner-stone of the Port Jervis 
(N. Y.) Public library was laid with ap- 
propriate ceremonies on Sept. I, 1902. 


A finding list of genealogies and lo- 
cal history in the Syracuse (N. Y.) Pub- 
lic library has been issued by that li- 
brary. 

Elizabeth P. Clark, school librarian 
of the Evanston (II1.) Public library, has 
been appointed librarian of the Au- 
burn (N. Y.) Public library. 


Frances Hawley has been appointed 
superintendent of the department of 
branches and apprentices in the Brook- 
lyn Public library with a salary of $1500 
a year. 

James Creighton, for 20 years one of 
the assistants in the Brooklyn Public 
library, was recently stricken with blind- 


ness while working at his desk. Mr 
Creighton was very popular with the 
public, and possessed a wonderful knowl- 
edge of books. 


The Carnegie library of Pittsburg will 
issue during this year acomplete classed 
catalog in book form of the contents of 
the library. This will be possible be- 
cause the linotype slugs which have 
been used for issuing their bulletins 
have all been kept. Thetype metal will 
be melted afterward and used again in 
the linotype work on new bulletins. 


Dr J. H. Canfield, librarian of Colum- 
bia university, represents that institu- 
tion at the tercentenary of Bodleian li- 
brary at Oxford, England, October 8-9. 
Dr Canfield has been in Europe all sum- 
mer He represented Columbia at the 
celebration at the University of Chris- 
tiana, Norway, in honor of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Nich- 
olas Abel, the mathematician. 


The time limit for cards in the Brook- 
lyn public library has been extended 
from one to three years, andthe age limit 
entirely removed. Six new branches 
were opened last year. Traveling li- 
braries are sent to the schools, police 
precincts, engine houses, hospitals, Sun- 
day-schoolsand missions, and to various 
clubs’ The library contains 144,954Vv. 
and circulated for home use last year 
943,895v. 

At the commencement exercises of 
Drexel institute, June 9, the follow- 
ing Library school students received 
certificates: Alice Cary Atwood, Mar- 
tha Jean Conner, Ida J. Dacus, Frances 
E. Earhart, Emily M. Haynes, Charles 
E. Janvrin, Mrs J. A. Jones, Kathrine 
McAlarney, Euphemia D. MacRitchie, 
Alice H. Newman, Bertha Elizabeth 
Rick, Jessie Salanda Sawyer, Mary B. 
Snyder, Alvena M. Surdam, Miriam 
Burbank Wharton, Bertha Wilder. — 


Central 


Charles J. Barr (N. Y. 1902) has been 
appointed reference librarian of the 
John Crerar library, Chicago. 








News from 


N. D.C. Hodges, librarian of Cincin- 
nati, is spending some time in England 
visiting branch libraries. 


Lorinda B. Spellman (Ill. 1901) has 
been appointed assistant cataloger in 
the Cleveland Public library. 


Hannah Ellis, formerly librarian at 
Stanley, Wis., has been appointed chil- 
dren’s librarian at Madison. 


Toledo (Ohio) Public library has re- 
ceived a bequest of $8000 by the will of 
the late Anna C. Mott of that city. 


The public library at Boone, Iowa, has 
received a gift of $500 for books from 
Frank Champlin of that place. 


Evva L. Moore, librarian of Scoville 
institute, Oak Park, IIl., spent the sum- 
mer in Europe, and will return to her 
work October 1. 


Maggie Gillies, who took the supple- 
mentary course in the Wisconsin sum- 
mer school, has been appointed librarian 
of Evansville, Wis. 


F. W. Schenk, sometime assistant in 
Harvard law library, has been appointed 
in charge of the new law library at the 
University of Chicago. 

George Averill has been appointed 
assistant in the Wisconsin State normal 
school at Whitewater. Mr Averill was 
in the Wisconsin summer school. 


Walter H. Wilson of Chicago has 
made a gift to the University of Chi- 
cago of a rare and complete library on 
athletic sports, comprising 1400v. 


Julia A. Hopkins, who has been for 
some time librarian of a branch library 
in Pittsburg, Pa., has been elected libra- 
rian of the public library in Madison, 
Wis. 

The Parmelee Library Co.,doing busi- 
ness for several years in Chicagoin send- 
ing out traveling libraries, has failed, and 
its affairs have been put in the hands of 
a receiver. 

Mrs. Julia Beveridge, for several 
years connected with the business de- 
partment of Armour institute in Chi- 
cago, has been appointed librarian of 
that institution. 
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The public library of Sedalia, Mo., re- 
ceived last year a gift of $1000 through 
a committee ot interested citizens from 
the people of the city for juvenile books 
for the children’s room. 


Martha Dunn has been appointed li- 
brarian at Stanley, Wis. The new li- 
brary building is one of the finest small 
buildings in the state. It was a gift to 
Stanley from D. H. Moon of Eau Claire, 
Wis. 

The corner-stone of the new library 
building of Washington university at 
St Louis, Mo., was laid with impressive 
ceremonies Saturday, August 30. F. M. 
Crunden of St Louis Public library 
made the principal address. 


The board of trustees of the Cincin- 
nati Public library has placed $180,000 
worth of bonds on the market bearing 
342% interest. The proceeds will be 
used to buy sites for the branch libra- 
ries to be built through Mr Carnegie’s 
generosity. 


Jessie D. Gillett has purchased three 
lots in the village of Elkhart, IIl., upon 
which she will erect a $10,000 public 
library building. The structure will be 
a memorial to her mother, Lemira P. 
Gillett, wife of Cattle King John D. 
Gillett. The town has voted a 2-mill 
tax to support the institution. 


The directors of the public library of 
St Paul, Minn.. have extended the privi- 
lege of drawing books from their li- 
brary to the residents of Stillwater, 
Hudson, Hastings, and Red Wing, upon 
presenting a proper certificate, signed 
by a guarantor residing within the city 
limits of St Paul. 


Arrangements have been made by 
the public library officials of Cleveland, 
Ohio, to install branch libraries in many 
of the school buildings. Each branch 
wili have about 600v. to start with, 
which number will be increased as the 
demand for service grows. A public 
library employé will visit the buildings 
two days in each week, making the nec- 
essary changes. 
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South 


A large and enthusiastic meeting of 
the West Tennessee Library club was 
held at the Cossett library July 30. A 
constitution, modeled after that of the 
Chicago Library club, was adopted, and 
the officers for the current year were 
elected. The association numbers 20 
active and 12 associate members. The 
first work will be renewed efforts to se- 
cure the next A. L. A. convention, and 
in the fall we will again try for a state 
library commission. The officers for 
1902-03 are: President, Miss Wilkerson; 
vice-president, Miss Higbee; secretary, 
Mrs B. F. Turner; treasurer, John R. 
Pepper. 

A State library association, the for- 
mation of which was promoted by the 
Nashville Library club by correspond- 
ence, has been organized, with the fol- 
lowing officers: President,G. H. Basson 
of Nashville; first vice-president, Chas. 
D. Johnston of Memphis; second vice- 
president, Mrs Lula B. Epperson of 
Nashville; third vice-president, Mar- 
garet S. Dunlap of Chattanooga; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Mary Hannah 
Johnson of Nashville. Executive com- 
mittee, Prof. Edwin Wiley of Nash- 
ville, chairman; Jennie E. Lauderdale 
of Nashville, Mrs W. D. Beard of Mem- 
phis, and Mr Fisher of Jackson. The 
objects of the association are, to. pro- 
mote library interests in the state. 


West 


The city of Shoshone, Idaho, has es- 
tablished a free reading-room and will 
take steps to create a public library. 
The reading-room is under the manage- 
ment of the Shoshone Woman’s club. 


The city council of Boise, Idaho, has 
levied an one-half mill tax for the sup- 
port of the public library. This is the 
first city in the state to take advantage 
of the law passed by the last legislature 
providing for a municipal tax for this 
purpose. The city library, which has 
heretofore been a subscription library, 
will now be absolutely free. The pres- 
ent quarters in the city hall are entirely 
inadequate, and Mr Carnegie has been 
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asked to furnish a building for that pur- 
pose. The attendance upon the library 
has increased wonderfully in the last 
year; during the month of July there 
were 301 more visitors than in July of 
IgOl. 

Foreign 

The public library of London, Ont., 
has been much enlarged and entirely 
changed in arrangement during the past 
summer. 

The degree of D.C. L.. was conferred 
on James Bain, jr., chief librarian of 
Toronto, by the Toronto university, in 
recognition of his services as librarian 
of that city. 

Andrew Carnegie, during the past 
summer, has offered 4100,COO to various 
towns in England and Scotland for pub- 
lic library buildings, on condition that 
sites are provided, as well as future 
maintenance. 

The Weekly star of Montreal, with a 
circulation of 12,000v., has asked and 
received permission to reprint Prof. 
Channing’s list for a school library, as 
given in The A. L. A. annotated guide 
to literature of American history. 


For Sale—A complete set, in first-class 
condition, of the Century dictionary; 
full morocco, edition of 1897. Price 
$60. Address J, care of Pusiic Lipra- 
RIES. 


Ohio Library Association 


The eighth annual meeting of the 
Ohio library association will be held 
in Columbus, October 1-3 inclusive. 
Headquarters will be at the Southern 
hotel, where special rates have been 
secured. The railroads will give a rate 
of one and one-third fare provided 100 
certificates are brought to the secretary. 
Everyone coming to the meeting, there- 
fore, is urged to ask for a certificate 
when buying his ticket to Columbus. 

An interesting program has been 
arranged and attractive entertainment 
provided for the meeting. In view of 
the pending library legislation in the 
state, trustees are especially urged to be 
present. 
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| QUESTION THAT I FREQUENT. ASK 


“How can A. C. McClurg & Co. do such a large library busi- 
ness so far away from Chicago and right in the 
locality of large bookstores?” 











sel! 





pers 





understood by those who 

have visited our store, but 
to those who have not called on 
us we call attention to the fol- 
lowing facts with regard to our 
business. With the exception 
of one floor this entire building, 
nine stories and basement, is 
occupied by A. C. McClurg & 
Co., and in addition we are 
obliged to have a large ware- 
house. The original book busi- 
ness dates back nearly half a 
century. The publishing de- 
partment is of more recent date, 
but it has assumed considerable 
proportions—the output of our 
publications has increased to 
such an extent that if the house 
undertook to print and bind its 
own publications much addi- 
tional space would be required. 
If all our business were com- 
bined under one roof our quar- 
ters would be nearly twice the 
size of the present building. Our 
Book Department occupies a 
large portion of the space of this 
building and we carry a larger 
and more general stock of the 
publications of al! American 
Publishers than any other house 
in the United States. Not only 
do we carry the regular publica- 
tions of all the prominent pub- 
lishers of miscellaneous, tech- 
nical, scientific, and school and 


(a QUESTION is easily 
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college text-books, but also thou- 
sands of publications of the lesser known publishers and thousands of vol- 
wnes for which there is only a limited demand and which are not carried 
by the general booksellers. We also carry a large stock of new English 
books, likewise of second-hand English books, including fine copies of the 
best editions of standard books as well as of many valuable and rare works. 
Our stock as a whole is larger and more general than that of any bookliouse 
in the world. This immense stock is supplemented by a most complete 
bibliography which enables us to quote prices on any list of books wd an- 
swer practically any question with regard to literature. 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
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Librarians and Their Troubles 





A volume might be written on this subject. Another volume on 
methods of alleviating these troubles. We feel capable of writing both 
volumes, but there is no need. 

Librarians will always have trouble with those who take out books. 
It does seem hard that they should have trouble with the dealer from 
whom they buy the books. Likewise, it seems to us unnecessary. We 
have a system so complete, a stock so large, and an experience running 
back so many years that we can save the librarians one half of their 


troubles. They can find out by atrial. The prices are always “right.” 


THe Baker & TAYLOR COMPANY 
33=37 East 17th Street .-..-- NEW YORK 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


outline picture H Igo n S’ 


of myself, 









Eternal Ink 


age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the only lineal descend- 
ent of the everlasting writing ink of the Ancients, and am worthy of 


my ancestry. 


Ask your Dealer for me, or send roc. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


Main Office. 271 Ninth Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth Street } U. S.A. 
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at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and am proof to 
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The Literature of 
American History 


J. N. LARNED 


ITH the editorship of Mr J. N. Larned, forty scholars and critics, 
, each an acknowledged authority in a particular field of American 
history, have selected the 4000 works here presented, and given them brief 
descriptive and critical notes, so that for the first time the literature of 
American history is charted for the behoof of the reader and student, with 
frank and impartial criticism of books which do not seem to deserve the 
acceptance they enjoy. The chief historical societies of America are 
named, together with their most important issues. The sources of Amer- 
ican history are outlined by Mr Paul Leicester Ford, so that the student 
may pass directly to first-hand authorities and pursue a special research 
as far as he pleases. Much of the best biography, many of the most in- 
structive and entertaining works of travel, of ethnological investigation, of 
scenic and scientific description of America are included. Canada, the 
West Indies, Central and South America have departments. 

Professor Edward Channing, of Harvard University, appends lists for 
A SCHOOL LIBRARY, A TOWN LIBRARY, A WORKING LI- 
BRARY. 

This GUIDE will not become out-of-date. This autumn will be is- 
sued a supplement, edited by Mr Philip P. Wells, Librarian of the Yale Law 
School, in which will be offered a selection from the literature of 1g00 and 
Igo!, with notes. Thereafter this continuation will appear at intervals to 
be duly announced. (Terms on application to the Secretary American 
Library Association Publishing Board, 10’ Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.) 


One volume. Royal octavo, cloth, $6.00 net, postage extra ; 
sheep, $7.50; half morrocco, gilt top, $9.09. 


PUBLISHED FOR THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
ILOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
Boston AND NEw York 
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The 


Are You Cumulative [Index 
Wasting Time? to Periodicals 





You Are Enables persons of definite aim, 

with limited time, to enter a read- 
if you are trying to do reference work with ing room and select in a few mo- 
children and teachers without the Index ments those articles bearing on 
to St. Nicholas, which is a complete dic- matters pertaining to their indi- 


tionary catalog and Index to the first 


twenty-seven volumes of the St. Nicholas. vidual pursuits. 


It places immediately before your 


E D readers the latest development of 
very ay thought and action in education, 
you have occasion to look up plays and science, and the useful arts. 


poems for holidays, biographical and his- 
torical sketches, or articles on elementary : - 
science and nature study which are diffi- Librarians may have sample copy, 
cult to locate without an Index. prospectus, and special introduc- 


Sample pages and complcte tion price for the asking. 


information on application. 
The Cumulative Index Co. 
_170 Euclid Avenue - - ° CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


y, 











... THE... 


New French Lick| || Gleaners Library 





Springs Hotel @ | BELOIT, MICHIGAN. | 


FIREPROOF 





A. Keference loaning Library with elip- 
. pings from books and_ periodicals 
by mail. One hundred 1902 periodicals, 
including those indexed in the Cumula- 
tive and Readers Guide, besides a very 
large number of older magazines. 
Debaters, club women, and writers send 
money for articles wanted. Material will 
be sent or money refunded. Pay in ad- 








300 Rooms @ Electric Light vance. Do not send coin or postage 
Elevators @ Sanitary Plumbing stamps. Articles sent at about 5 cents 
and all modern improvements each. Borrower pays postage and ma- 
Pluto Water is the Best terial may be kept two or more weeks. 
Mineral Water on Earth Does your Library supply all the needs 
and there is no better place for a rest and of your patrons? If not refer them to the 


health resort than French Lick Springs. Gleaners. Circulars sent when wanted. 


put, 12 MONON ROUTE 
CITY TICKET OFFICE, 232 CLARK STREET PHEBE SWAN .# LIBRARIAN. 


CHICAGO 
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The LIBRARY BUREAU oTAGK 
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The Hammond Typewriter 


For 


s e ar vers 
Card ; 

Che Hammond h 5 brary type rtherme pi y 

( langoua stvle of tvneo? r of ink +} ¢ ch C 

Index. | mie. syieor | | 

Hammond Typewriter | k Record Ri nus have been tested by United 
Work States Government emist hav heen " nced | undoubtedly Der 

nanent 











_IF YOU ARE A ienAnian 


HE HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 








NEW YORK, U.S.A 


Branches Principal Cities 





Representatives Everywhere, 


| 











